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M 

W. 

FEASTS  ANO  FASTS. 

MORNING  LESSONS. 

EVENING  LESSONS. 

1 

Sun. 

Circumcision.* 

1  st  after  Christmas 

Gen.  17,  1-15. 
Isa.  35. 

Rom.  2,  v.  17. 
Luke  2,  v.  25. 

Deut.  10,  v.  12. 
Isa.  40. 

Col.  2. 
Heb.  2. 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 

Sa. 

Epiphany.    Fast. 

Gen.  1  &  2,  1  4. 
Gen.  3. 
Gen.  5. 
Gen.  7. 
Isa.  60. 

Gen.  9. 

S.  Matt.  1. 
S.  Matt.  2. 
S.  Matt.  3. 
S.  Matt.  4. 
Rom.  11. 

S.  Matt.  5,  1-27. 

Gen.  2,  v    4. 
Gen.  4. 
Gen  6 
Gen  8. 
Isa.'  49,  1-14. 

Gen.   10,  v.  21  & 
11,  1-10. 

Acts  1. 

Acts  2,  1-22. 

Acts  2,  v  22. 

Acts  3. 

S.  Luke  3, 15-23. 

Acts  4,  1-32. 

8 

Sun.- 

1st  after  Epiphany. 

Isa.  44,  v.  6. 

S.  Matt.  2,  v.  13. 

Isa.  45. 

Rom.  10. 

9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

Mo. 
Tu., 

We. 
Th. 
Fr. 

Sa. 

Fast. 

Gen.  14. 
Gen.  16. 

Gen.  18,1.17. 
Gen.  19,  12-30. 
Gen.  21. 
Gen.  23. 

S.  Matt.  6,  1-19. 
S.  Matt.  6,v.l9& 

7,  1-7. 
S.  Matt.  7,  v.  7. 
S.  Matt.  8,  1-18 
S.  Maftt.  8,  v.  18. 
S.  Matt  9,  1-18! 

Gen.  15. 
Gen.  17,  1-23. 

Gen.  18,  v.  17. 
Gen.  20. 
Gen.  22,  1-20. 
Gen.  24,  1-29. 

Acts  5,  v.   17, 
Acts  6. 

Acts  7,  1-30. 
Acts  7,  v.  30. 
Acts  8,  1-26. 
Acts  8,  v.  26. 

15 

Sun. 

2d  after  Epiphany.t 

Isa.  51. 

S.  John  1,  v.  29. 

Isa.  52,  1-13 

I.  Cor.  3. 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Mo. 

Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Fast.- 

Gen.  25,  5-27. 

Gen.  26,  v.  12. 
Gen.  27,  30-46. 
Gen.  29,  1-21. 
Gen.  31,  v.  25. 
Gen.  32,  v.  22. 

S.  Matt.  10, 1-24. 

S.  Matt.  10,  v.24. 
S.  Matt   11. 
S.  Matt.  12,  1-22. 
S.  Matt.  12.  v.  22. 
S.  Matt.  13,  1-24. 

Gen.  25,  v.  27  & 

28,-1-7. 
Gen.  27,  1-30. 
Gen.27,v.46&28. 
Gen.  31,  1-25. 
Gen.  32,  1-22. 
Gen.  33. 

Acts  9,  v.  29. 

Acts  10,  1-24. 
Acts  10,  v.  24. 
Acts  11." 
Acts  12. 
Acts  13,  1-26. 

22 

Sun. 

3d  after  Epiphany.t 

Isa.  54. 

S.  Matt.  4,  v.  12. 

Isa.  55. 

II.  Cor.  4 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 

Fr. 
Sa. 

Conversion  of  S.  Paul. 
Fast. 

Gen.39,v.20&40. 
Gen.  41,  17-38. 
Wisdom  5. 
Gen.  42,  1-25. 

Gen.  43,  1-15. 
Gen.  44,  1-14. 

S.Matt.  13,  v.  44. 
S.  Matt.  14,  1-22. 
Acts  22,  1-22. 
S.  Matt.  14,  v.  22, 

S.  Matt.  15, 1-21. 
S  Matt  15,  v  21 

Gen.  41,  1-17. 
Gen.  41,  v  38. 
Jer   1,  1-11. 
Gen  42,  v  25 

Gen.  43.  v    15 
Gen   44,  v.  14 

Acts  14. 

Acts  15.  1-30 

Acts  26. 

Acts  15,  v    30  <fe 

16,  1-16. 
Acts  16,  v    16. 
Acts  17.  1-16 

29 

Sun. 

Septuagesima. 

Jer.  5  y.  10. 

5.  Matt.  5. 

Jer  22,  v.  13. 

Eph.  1. 

30 
31 

Mo. 
Tu. 

Gen.  46.  v.  26  & 

47  1-13. 
Gen.  48. 

3  Matt.  47 

3.  Matt;  18.  1-21. 

3en.  47,  v   13 
Sen.  49. 

Acts  18,  1-24. 

Acts  18,  v.  24  & 
19,  1-21. 

)  for  every  day  after,  unto  the 
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fFASTS  AND  FASTS  MORNING  LESSONS 


EVENING  LESSONS 
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M. 

W. 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

MORNING  LESSONS. 

EVENING  LESSONS. 

l 
2 
3 

Th. 
Fr. 

Sa. 

Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 

Job  9. 
Job  14. 

Job  19. 

S.  Matt.  24, 1-29. 
S.  Matt.  24,  v.  29. 
S.  Mark  1,  1-21. 

Gen.  18,  v.  16. 
Gen.  19,  12-30. 
Gen.  21.  9-22. 

Rom.  9,  1-18. 
Rom.  9,  v.  18. 
Rom.  15, 1-22. 

4 

Sun, 

3d  in  Lent. 

EzeK.  18,  v.  20. 

S.  Mark  9,  1-30. 

Dan.  5. 

Rom.  14. 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr 

Sa. 

Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 

Job  27. 
Job  28. 
Job  29. 
Job  30. 
Job  31,  v.  4. 
Job  32. 

S.  Mark  2,  1-18. 
S.  Mark  5,  1-21. 
S.  Mark  5,  v.  21. 
S.  Mark  6,  v.  45. 
S.  Mark  7,  14-31. 
S.  Mark  8,  v.  22. 

Exod.  17. 
Lev.  19,  1-19. 
Num.  13,  v.  17. 
Num.  14,  1-26. 
Num.  15,  v.  i7. 
Joshua  7. 

I.  Cor.  4. 

I.  Cor  5. 

I.  Cor.  6. 

I.  Cor.  9,  1-24. 

I.  Cor.  10,  v.  12. 

I.  Cor  14,  v  26. 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Sun, 

4th  in  Lent. 

Micah  6. 

S.  John  5,  v.  24. 

Dan.  6. 

Phil.  1. 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Lent  Term  begins. 

Fast. 

Fast. 

Job  38,  1-19. 
Job  38,  v.  19. 
Job  39. 
Job  40. 
Job  41. 
Job  42. 

S.  Mark  9,  v.  33. 
S.  Mark  10,  1-17. 
S.  Markl0,17-35. 
S.  Mark  10,  v  35. 
S.  Mark  12, 1-18. 
S.  Mark  12,v.  18. 

I.  Sam.  3. 
I.  Sam.  4. 
I.  Sam.  16. 

I.  Sam.  28,  1-21. 

II.  Sam.  24,1-15 
II.  "Sam.  24,  v.  15. 

II.  Cor.  2. 

II.  Cor.  6. 

II.  Cor.  7. 

II.  Cor.  12,  1-16. 

Gal.  6. 

I  Thess.  2. 

18 

Sun. 

5th  in  Lent, 

Zech.  13. 

S.  Luke  21. 

Dan.  7,  1-19. 

Phil.  3. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 
Fast. 

Deut.  28,  1-15. 
Deut.  28,  15-47. 
Deut.  28,  v.  58. 
Deut.  30. 
Jer.  13,  1-15. 
Jer.  13,  v.  15. 

S.  Lukell,.v.  29. 
S.  Luke  12,  1-22. 
S.Luke  12, 22-41. 
S.  Luke  12,  v.  41. 
S.  John  5,  1-24. 
S.  John  12,  v.  20. 

I.  Kings  9,  1-10. 

I.  Kings  10,  1-14. 

II.  Kings  6,  1-24. 
II.  Kings  22. 
Ezra  9. 

Jer.  18,  1-18. 

II.  Thess.  2. 
Heb.  3. 
Heb.  5. 
Heb.  6. 
Heb.  8. 
Heb.  10,  v.  28. 

25 

Sun. 

Next  before  Easter. 

J  Theological  Depart- 
1      meiit  opens. 

Zech.  9,  v.  9. 
Gen.  3,  1-16. 

S.  Matt.  26. 

S.  Lukel,  39-57- 

Dan.  9. 

1.  Sam.  2,  1-11. 

S.  John  11,  v.  47 
&  12,  1-20. 
S.  John  1, 1-19. 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

Mo. 

Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

before  Easter.     Fast. 

before  Easter.     Fast, 
before  Easter.     Fast, 
before  Easter.     Fast. 
Good  Friday.*     Fast. 
Easter-Even.     Fast. 

Gen.  3,  v.  20  & 

4,  1-17. 
Num.  21,  1-10. 
Zech.  11. 
Ex.  16,  4-16. 
Gen.  22,  1-19. 
Isa.  38,  9-21, 

S.  John  14. 

S.  John  15. 

S.  John  13, 

S.  John  6,  v.  27. 

S.  John  18. 

S.  Luke  23,  v.  50. 

Num.  20,  1-14. 

Lev.  16,  6-25. 
Gen.  37,  3-29. 
Gen.  14,  v.  14. 
Isa.  52,  v.  13 & 53. 
Exod.  13. 

I.  Cor.  10,  1-12. 

Heb.  9, 1-16. 
I.  Peter  1,  1-22. 
Heb.  7. 
I.  Peter  2. 
Heb.  4. 

•300D  Friday.— Proper  Psalms,  A.  M.,  22,  40, 54;  P.  M.,  64,  88. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  My  Name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  My  Name,  and  a  pure  offer- 
ing; for  My  Name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  Host§. 

APRIL 

.    1888 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

MORNING  LESSONS. 

EVENING    LESSONS. 

1 

Sun. 

Easter-Day.* 

1 

4 
•r. 
•• 
7 

1 

i 
Bi 

KM  »^*. 

bj  Ma  WnL 

IM 

End.  16.  ».  22.    8.  Luke  24.  113 
Judgea  6. 

- 

Job  19. 

Ii  16. 

■ 

•  .a!     1 

0t1  j 

Sun. 

1st  after  Easter. 

I   H     1 

le*.  48, 1-20 

• 

ii    w,. 

II    Th. 

14    Re. 

M. 

Judgee  10.  t.  lo|s.  Lake  8.  t.  40.  Judgee  11,  v.  1  :i 
1  11,  1  1  _• 

. 

'    I 

l-ll. 
Ruth  l.                  B.  Lai 

-   I    i 

15  Sun.   2d  after  Easter. 

VU3.                                  S  14. 

16    Mo. 
20    Fr. 

Teat. 

3 

- .      4               8. 1                                                         ILL 

• 

! 
I.Sam.    l».    •                                                                                   I  bil     4. 

i    17                                                   .1    11     1    II 
I  Ram  11  v   :»  •                                                 Sam    1  I 

22  Sun. 

3d  after  Easter. 

Micab  3.  t.  9  A 

•J  7 

M 

Tu. 
We. 

Th. 

Pr. 

Sa 

S.  Mark. 

IM, 

I    Sam    15 

I.  Ram.  17.  l.M 

I.  Ram     H 

.V   1-    1-17 

I.  Ram.  21. 

8.  Luke  14.  t.  25 

ft  11    111 

'..Til 

1    LSL 
16,141 

I     Sum.     M, 
1  Ram.  N 

i  Bm  II 

(VI    3 

n   144 
I   Three.  1. 

I    Djmi  1 

29 

Sun. 

4th  after  Easter/ 

Ml  ah.  :.. 

Nahuml. 

1       11. r**     .1. 

I    Sam    J.'. 

s   i.;.k,  ir  l  is 

I    Thra*  5 

•B».  H                                   .n«M4o( 

114.  II- 

ou»»r,  »i  th*  jl»or»Uoo  of  u»e  ■leteior 

•(  ollrril.a  for    tllulm  I*   Ia« 

.h^aMt.UljFJLUI 
ot  l>**aooe  eppoleiad  for  Ea#u»r.|.»y  mar  b*  loi«refcaa«ed.  tee  oe*  for  la* 
la.**. 

'.rntilee  »h*ll  come  to' 

fby  light.  ao<l  k                            .■i.inre*  of  Hrf  rieing. 

MAY,  1888. 

M. 

W. 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

MORNING  LESSONS. 

EVENING  LESSONS. 

2 
3 
4 
8 

Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

S.  Philip  and  S.  James 
Fast. 

Isaiah  61. 

I.  Sam.  30, 1-26. 

II.  Sam.  1. 

II.  Sam.  2,  v.  18. 
II.  Sam.  4. 

S.. John  6.  22-59. 
S.  Luke  18,  v.  18. 
S.  Luke  19,  1-28. 
S.  Luke  19,  v.  28. 
S.  Luke  20,  1-27. 

Zech.  4. 

I.  Sam.  3L 

II:  Sam.  2,  1.18. 

II.  Sam.  3,  V.  17. 
II.  Sam.  5. 

Acts  15,  1-32. 
II.  Thess.  1. 
II.  These.  2. 
II.  Thess.  3. 
I.  Tim.  1. 

6 

Suri. 

5th' after  Easter.    , 

Zech.  8. 

Acts  6. 

Zech.  10. 

I.  Thess.  4. 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th.. 
Fr. 

.  Sa. 

Rogation-Day. 
Rogation-Day. 
Rogation-Day. 
Ascension-Day.1!^ 
Fast.  .        TitECESS. 

Deut.  8. 

I.  Kings  8,  22-41. 
Jer.  14. 

II.  Kings  2, 1-23. 
II.  Sam.  16,  v.  16 

&  17. 1-24. 
II.Sam.18,  v.18. 

S.  Matt.  8,  v.  24. 
S.'Luke  11,1-14. 
S.  John  6,  24-41. 
S.  Luke  24,  v.  44. 
S.  Luke  23,  1-26. 

S.Luke  23,26-50. 

Deut.  28,.  1-15; 
Isa.  64.    ■  •  ■ 
Habakkuk  3. 
Dan.  7,  9-15. 
II.  Sam.  17,  v.  24 

■    &18,  1-18. 
II.  Sam.  19,  1-24. 

James  1,  1-18. 
James  4. 
James  5. 
Eph.  4,  1-17. 
II.  Tim.  1. 

II.  Tim.  2. 

13 

Sun, 

after:  Ascension. 

Joel2,  y.  21. 

S.  John  17. 

Zeph.  3. 

Heb.  4,  v.  14  &  5, 
1-11. 

14 
15 
16 
"17 

18 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Fast.. 

II.  Sam.  22,  v.  31. 
II.  Sam.  24. 
I.  Kings  1,  v.  23. 
I,  Chron.  28,v.20 

&  29,  1-10. 
I.  Kings  3. 
I.  Kings  5. 

S.Luke 24,  v.  13. 
S.  John  1, 1-29. 
S.  John  1,  y.  29. 
S.  John  2. 

S.  John  3,  1-22. 
S.  John  3,  v.  22. 

II.  Sam.  23, 1-24. 
I.Kings  1,  1-23. 
I.  Chron.  28,1-11. 
I.Chron.29,v.l0. 

I.  Kings  4,  y.  20. 
I.  Kings  6,  1-15. 

II.  Tim.  4. 
Titus  1. 
Titus  2. 
Titus  3. 

Philemon. 
Heb.  1. 

20 

Sun. 

Whitsun-Day.t 

Deut.  5. 

Heb.  12,  v.  14. 

Isa.l0,v.33&ll. 

Acts  19,  1-11. 

21 
22 
23 
124 
25 
26 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

in  Whitsun- »ECES8.' 
in  Whitsun-Week. 
Ember-Day.     Fast. 

Ember-Day.    Fast. 
Ember-Day.    Fast. 

Gen.  11,  1-10. 
Ezek.  36,  v.  25. 
Isa.  6,  1-9. 
I.  Kings  11, 1-26. 
Isa.  61. 
Ezek.  13,  1-17. 

I.  Cor.  14,  v.  20. 
Acts  2,  12-22. 
S.  Luke  6,  12-24. 
S.John  6,  1-22. 
S.Luke  10, 1-25. 
S.  Luke  12,  1-13, 

Num.  11,  16-31. 
I.  Sam.  19,  v.  18. 
Jer.  31,  y.  27. 
I.  Kings  11,  v. 26. 
Jer.  42.  1-13. 
Ezek.  14,  1-12. 

I.  Cor.  12. 

Gal.  5. 

I.  Cor.  1.  v.  18. 

Heb.  6. 

I.  Cor.  2.      . 

I.  Cor.  9,  v.  7. 

27 

Sun. 

Trinity-Sunday. 

God.  1  &  2, 1-4. 

St  Matt.  3. 

Gen.  2,  v.  4. 

I.  John  5. 

28 
29 

30 
31 

Mo. 
Tu. 

We. 
Th. 

II.  Chron.  14.       |s.  John  7,  v.  25. 
II.  Chron.    16  &  S.  Johh  8,  1-21 

17,  1-14. 
I.  Kings  16,  v.  8.    S.  John  8,  v.  21. 
I.  Kings  18,  1-21.  S.  John  9. 

II.  Chron.  15. 
I.Kings  15,  v.  25 

&  16,  1-8. 
I.  Kings  17, 
I.  Kings  18,  v. 21. 

Heb.  10. 
Heb.  11. 

Heb.  12. 
Heb.  13. 

♦  Ascension-Day.— Proper  Psalms,  A.M.,  8, 15,  21;  P.M.,  24,  47, 103.    Proper  Preface  In  Communion  Service,  ana 
on  seven  days  after. 

t  Whitsun-Day.— Proper  Psalms,  A.M.,  48,  68;  P.M.,  104. 145.    Proper  Preface,  mi  Commuuiou  Service,  and  on  six 
days  after.    Ember- Week.— One  of  the  two  prayers  "For  those  who  aro  to  bo  admitted  into  Holy  Orders  "  to  be  usod 
daily. 

JUNE.     1888. 


FEASTS  AND  FASTS.         MORNING    LI 


EVENING  LESSONS 


■     S.. 

3   Sun.  1st  after  Trinit>. 


i  . 

|     u. 
:    11. 

-    i  • 


I 


At.  |     I     | 


II        <'hr..|i        J-    S     I.  I.,.  I!    Jl    47     II     «   l.r    :      .  '.      .  -    » 

I    l,i.   11    |     17.H    K.    p 
A   II     RiDgl    !  ft  11 

;  I    r.  t.r  l 

II    KlI.K-' 


10  Sun.    2d  after  Trinity 


n    Mo 


M.I.  2.  Ill 


•    •* 


I  7  Sun. 


3d  after  Trinity. 


It,  1.19. 
II   KiBfl  ir    KinK«   lfl    »    II    I--UT  1 

:■    |    •  •  _ 

is    i  ...    II    Chi 
II   Kingi  I 


U.  King*  11  ; 

• 

R.  John '21.  1-1 

II    %    IS   II.  Ki:  *• 
II    Ring)  . 

I     |    i  | 


24  Sun. 

i 


ht|nr«t 


4th  after  Trinity. 
N.t.r  *  JohnBnfXUI   M-.i   .mi 


FwL 


I 


tcti  n 


L9J  » 


L]     Ik  14,  MJ 


• 


I 


I 


^   Han 


Bflrll  an. I  thr  Mdl  iwy. 

t*M    tl.r   w»trr  .   f   Ul. 


JULY.     1888. 

M. 

w.     FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

MORNING  LESSONS. 

EVENING  LESSONS. 

1 

Sun.  5th  after  Trinity. 

Gen.  49. 

Acts  14. 

Gen.  50. 

Heb.  10. 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

Mo. 

Tu. 
We. 

Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

KECESS. 

Fast. 

Neh.  2. 

Neh.  5. 

Neh.  7,  v.  73  &  8. 

Neh.  13,  v.  15. 
Esther2,Y.15&3. 
Esther  5. 

Acts  6. 

Acts  7,  1-30. 
Acts  7,  t.  30. 

Acts  8,  1-26. 
Acts  8.  v.  26, 
Acts  9,  1-23. 

Neh.  4. 

Neh.  6  &  7,  1-5. 
Neh.  12,  y.  43  & 

13,  1-15. 
Esther  1  &  2, 1-8. 
Esther  4. 
Esther  6. 

S.  Matt.  6,  v.  19 

&7,  1-7. 
S.  Matt.  7,  v.  7. 
S.  Matt.  8,  1-18. 

S.  Matt.  8,  v.- 18. 
S.  Matt.  9,  1-18.  " 
S.  Matt.  9,  v.  18.. 

8 

Sun. 

6th  after  Trinity. 

Exod.  3. 

Acts  15,  1-31. 

Exod.    5,  v.  5  & 
6,  1-9. 

Heb.  11. 

"9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Fast. 

Job  2. 
Job  4. 
Job  6. 
Job  8. 
Job  10. 
Job  12. 

Acts  10,  1-24. 
Acts  10,  v.  24. 
Acts  11. 
Acts  12. 
Acts  13,  1-26. 
Acts  13,  v.  26. 

Job  3. 
Job  5. 
Job  7. 
Job  9. 
Job  11. 
Job  13. 

S.  Matt.  10,  v.  24. 
S.  Matt.  11. 
S.  Matt.  12,1-22. 
S.  Matt.  12,  v.  22. 
S.  Matt.  13,  1-24. 
S.  Matt.  13,24-44. 

Sun. 

7th  after  Trinity. 

Exod.  9,  v.  13. 

Acts  17. 

Exod.  10,  v.  21  & 
11. 

i 
Heb.  12. 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Mo. 
Tu. 

We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

)  General  Estamin- 
/     ations  begin. 
Fast. 

Job  16. 
Job  19. 

Job  22. 

Job  24. 
Job  27. 
Job  29. 

Acts  15,  1-30. 
Acts  15,  v.  30  & 

16,  1-16. 
Acts  16,  v.  16. 
Acts  17,  1-16. 
Acts  17,  v.  16. 
Acts  18,  1-24. 

Job  17. 
Job  21. 

Job  23. 

Job  25  &  26. 
Job  28. 
Job  30. 

S.  Matt.  14. 

S.  Matt.  15, 1-21.     j 

S.  Matt.  15,  V.21. 

S.  Matt.  16. 
S.  Matt.  17. 
S.  Matt.  18,  1-21. 

22 

Sun. 

8th  after  Trinity. 

Exod.  14. 

Acts  20,  v.  7. 

Exod.  17. 

Heb.  13. 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

Mo. 
Tu. 

We. 

Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

S.  Jame  . 

J  Board  of  Trustees 
)     meets. 

Job  33. 
Job  35. 

II.  Kings  1,1-17. 
Job  37. 
Job  39. 
Job  41. 

Acts  19,  v.  21. 
Acts  20,  1-17. 

S.  Luke  9,  v.  46. 
Acts  80,  v.  17. 
Acts  21,  1-27. 
Acts  21,  v.   27  & 
22,  1-22. 

Job  34. 
Job  36. 

Jer.  26,  1-16. 
Job  38. 
Job  40. 
Job  42. 

S.  Matt.  19,  1-27. 
S.  Matt.  19,  v. 27 

&  20, 1-17. 
S.  Markl,  14-40. 
S.  Matt.  20,v.l7. 
S.  Matt.  21,  1-23. 
S.  Matt.  21.  v.  23. 

29 

Sun. 

9th  after  Trinity. 

Num.  16,  141. 

Acts  24. 

Num.  22. 

James  1. 

30 
31 

Mo. 
Tu. 

Prov.  4 
Prov.  12. 

Acts  23,  v.  12. 
Acts  24 

Prov.  10. 
Prov.  13. 

S.  Matt.  22.  v.  15. 
S.  Matt.  23. 

Oh,  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truih,  that  they  may  l^ad  me,  and  bring  me  unto  Thy  holy 
bill,  and  to  Thy  dwelling. 

AUGUST,     1888. 


FEASTS  AND  FASTS.         MORNING  LESSONS. 


iBMrfK   r  hi     l>«; 


Sun, 


12  Sun, 


■• 


EVENING  LESSONS. 


AcU25. 

Acuae. 


10th  after  Trinit. 


Transfiguration. 


i  Ant.l.mtc    llr|  Ktl 
i       inrnt   I   i 

Fast. 


I    ' 


II    Cor.  3. 
U18,       K..ru.  1. 


S.  Matt 
B    Matt 


Num.  24.  t.  2. 


11th  after  Trinity.  &«*.*.  14* 


H'>m.  3. 

Bom.  4. 

I  'H.  '. 


Malachi  4.  V.  2. 
!  t.  10. 
Ecolea.  2. 
Fee  lea.  4. 


17,  1  -14. 

8.  Mult    . 
S  Malt 


Book*  11. 

i.  r   i.  Bon.  & 


Jar.  4.  1-19. 

jer.  6.  t.  aa. 


Rom.  10. 
Rom.  11. 
Rom.  13. 


19  Sun.    12th  after  Trinit). 


Eccles.  12. 
.I,r.  B,  140. 

Jer.  3.  t.  ia. 

Jer   5. 

Jer.  7,  1-ai. 

Jer.  8. 


2.1    Th. 


26  Sun. 


I 


.I.r  11 
.T.r  14. 
.I.r    17. 

S.  Bartholomew.  Fa«t.  Gen.  38.  t.  10. 

j  Theological  Depart- 

i      ment  opepa.  jer    11. 


s.  Mitt  19. t  n 

1-17.      I 

I«    IS,  1-24. 
:Rora.  15.  la*.  It. 

j.r.  18,  148 

18.  John  1,  ▼.  43.  Deut.  18,  ▼.  15. 


I  Cor.  a. 


J.-r   93.  1-33. 


S.  Mark  B,  1 
S  Mark  •  1 
S  Mark  8,  I 
S.  Mark  7.  1 
I.  Peter  L.1 
h  2.  1-1 
8  Mark  7.  » 


1 


13th  after  Trinity.  Deut.  9.  v.  9.      s.  Matt.  a.i.        Deut.  3a.  144.    Jame-5. 


FmL 


•Ter.  28. 
Jer.  30. 


I.  Cor.  4. 

I.  C.r.  5. 

I.   O  r  7. 

I.  Cor.  8. 


Jer    II,  18-88, 

Jer.  3»-,. 
,Jer.  38. 


8.  Mark  9.  1-30. 
S  Mark  9.  »  90. 
S.  Mark  II   1    ■ 

s  Marl 

S.   Mark  11.1   Bl 


I    \   Bl 

St  Mark 

S.  Mar, 

S    Mark  4.  1-35. 
8.  Mark  4.  t.  35 
I  BL 


Lift  up  your  eyp^  an(j  loolc  on  the  fleldf;  for  they  arc  white  alrrtdj  to  harreat.     And  he  that 
II  cejvcth  wage*,  tnd  gath.  r.ih  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 


SEPTEMBER,    1888. 


M.       W. 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

MORNING   LESSONS. 

EVENING   LESSONS. 

1 

Sa. 

Jer.  39. 

I.  Cor.  9. 

Jer.  40. 

S.  Mark  ll,v.27 
<fc  12,  1-13. 

2 

Sun, 

14th  after  Trinity. 

Deut.  33. 

S.  Matt.  25. 

Deut.  34. 

I.  Peter  1. 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Fast. 

Jer.  43. 

Jer.  44,  y.  15. 

Jer.  46. 

Jer.  50,  v.  21. 

Jer.  52,  1-15. 

Lam.  1. 

I.  Cor.  11. 
I.  Cor.  12. 
I.  Cor.  13. 
I.  Cor.  14. 
I.  Cor.  15,  1-35. 
I.  Cor.  15,  v.  35. 

Jer.  44,  1-15. 
Jer.  45. 
Jer.  50,  1-21. 
Jer.  51,  v.  54. 
Jer.  52,  v.  15. 
Lam:  2,  1-20. 

S.  Mark  12,  v.28- 
S.Mark  13. 
S.  Mark  14, 1-26. 
S.Mark  14,26-53. 
S.  Mark  14,v.53. 
S.  Mark  15,  1-42. 

9 

Sun. 

15th  after  Trinity, 

Joshua  23. 

S.Mark  4. 

Joshua  24. 

I.  Peter  2. 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Fast. 

Ezek.  L 
Ezek.  3> 
Ezek.  8. 
Ezek.  11,  v.  14. 
Ezek.  L3,  1-17. 
Ezek.  18,  1-19. 

II.  Cor.  1. 
II.  Cor.  2. 
II.  Cor.  3. 
II.  Cor.  4. 
II.  Cor.  5. 
II.  Cor.  6. 

Ezek.  2. 
Ezek.  7. 
Ezek.  9. 
Ezek.  12,  v.  17. 
Ezek.  14. 
Ezek.  18,  v.  19. 

S.  Luke  1,  1-26. 
S.  Luke  1,26-57. 
S.  Luke  1,  v.  57. 
S.  Luke  2,  1-21. 
S.  Luke  2,  v.  21. 
S.  Luke  3. 

16 

Sun. 

16th  after  Trinity. 

Judges  4. 

S.  Mark  13. 

Judges  5. 

I.  Peter  3. 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 

Foundation  Day 
Ember-Day.     Fast. 

Ember-Day.     Fast. 
S.  Matthew. 
Ember-Day.     Fast. 

Ezek.  24,  v.  15. 
Ezek.  33,  v.  21. 
Deut.  18,  v.  15. 
Dan.  1. 

1L  Kings  2,  1-23. 
I.  Kings  19. 
Hosea  4.  1-10. 

II.  Cor.  8. 
II.  Cor.  9. 
Acts  1,  1-10. 
II.  Cor.  11. 
Acts  4,  1-13. 
S.  Luke  5,  v.  27. 
Acts  4,  v.  13-24. 

Ezek.  33,  1-21. 

Ezek.  34. 

I.  Kings  13,  1-27. 

Dan.  2,  1-24. 

Jer.  6,  8-20. 

I.  Chron. 29, 1-20. 

Micah  3.  v.  5. 

S.  Luke  4,  v.  16. 

S.  Luke  5,  1-17. 

II.  Cor.  4. 

S.  Luke  6,  1-20. 

II.  Cor,  5. 

S.  Mark  2,  v.  13. 

Heb.  13,  7-22. 

23 

Sun. 

1 7th  after  Trinity. 

I.  Sam.  12. 

S.  Luke  13. 

I.  Sam.  17. 

I.  Peter  4. 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 

Sa. 

Fast. 

S.    Michael    and    All 
Angels. 

Daar  5T 

Dan.  7. 
Pan.  9. 
Dan.  11,  1-30. 
Dan.  12. 

Gen.  32.     * 

Gal.  1. 
Gal.  2. 
Gal.  3. 
Gal.  4. 
Gal.  5. 

Acts  12,  1-24. 

Dan.  6. 
Dan.  8. 
Dan.  10. 

Dan.  11,  v.  30 
Hosea  2,  v.  14. 

Dan.  10,  v.  4. 

S.  Luke  7, 19-36. 
S.  Luke  7,  v.  36. 
S.  Luke  8,  1-22. 
S   Luke  8,  22-40. 
S.  L*ike  8,  v.  40. 

Rev.  14,v.6&15. 

30 

Sun. 

18th  after  Trinity. 

I.  Chron.  17. 

S.  Luke  15. 

II.  Sam.  12, 1-24. 

t  Peter  5. 

His  Name  shall  endure  forever;  His  Name  shall  remain  under  the  sun  amongst  the  posterities 
which  shall  be  blessed  through  Him;  and  all  the  heathetTshall  praise  Him. 


OCTOBER.    1888. 

;--J 

- 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS.         MORNING    LESSONS               EVENING 

LESSONS 
I    Lala   • 

S    I.uk.-  II.  1  29 

3 

l 

• 
s 

'.' 

In 
11 
U 
1  | 

14 

i". 
i' 

17 

u 

'      19 

1      20 

M 
i  . 

We. 
Th. 
Pr. 

8a 

Boat*  II  J     IS 

1  7 

rod  1 1  r. 

I  j  i ' 

Epb  1 

i  i  . 
28 

l.,|      |       V 

• 

Sun. 

1  9th  after  Trinity. 

i  i  ti 

.    II 
s   Labi  11,1.11 
s  Lata  IS,  v.ll 

B    1  uk.    :  ; 
.*   If    in 

II- 

- 

s.  Labi  11 

lata  l    l  || 

! 

s  Lab  If,  i  is 

• 

i  . 

w. 

i  • 

. 

Sun. 

■•■ 

In 

,s 

Th. 

h. 

6k 

• 

Jonab  i. 
Jnoab  -i 

1    in 
Mi.nl,    t 

PbU  B 

Phil  .i 

Pbil  4                      ib  1 

Col   l                  Jooah  4 

Col  I 

Col    1 

20th  after  Trinity. 

1     Kn.u;-   17 

Mi.»h  7 
Nabum.  2, 
H.iJ     1 

Booloa.  M   i  II 

Hab.  3 
Z.  j.h.  2. 

s  John 

__ 

I    Rinaa  III 

s  Lake. 

FlU»t. 

I    Then*    1. 

1 

s   Labi  l.  1-24. 

1 

Nahum  1 
Nahum  3. 
Bab  l2 

Eapb    i 

21 

Sun. 

1 

21st  after  Trinity.   '  K.ng.  19 

• 

II.  King*  i 

- 

H  i  -u 

H 

23 

J  i 
26 

2>] 

•-'7 

Tn. 
Wi 

'lh 
Fr. 

F.iM. 

/■  •  t..   1 
Eeofa    11 

i!   rtMa*.i 

11    Thee.   I 

I.    Till.      1 

!      1 

I.  Tun.  :<. 

I     Tun    4 

Zech.  2 

Saab   10 
Boob   It 

28  Sun. 

22d  after  Trinity. 

S"  SunMii  iii..l  S.  Jodfl 

ii.  Kiafi  it 

1  1 1 

s.  -t. .i.i,  v  i  M 

1  1 .  v     1  B 

/ 

II     Cbr    | 
Jer.  3.  a     It 

LJoba  l 

I 

1.1 

Mai.  1. 

1    It 

ii                    Rook   n 

i   Tun  0             Mai   B. 

;ii 

8.    Lake  33.  31. 

Bto| 

DSto  th.-  LOfd  ami  pniM  Hi*  Name.    1*  telling  »l  Bh  HlTAliM  fr-m  d 

q  • 

NOVEMBER,    1888. 


M. 

w. 

FEASTS  AND  FASTS. 

MORNING   LESSONS. 

EVENING  LESSONS.   w 

2 
3 

Th.* 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Sun. 

All -Saints'  Day. 
Fast. 

Wisdom  3,  1-10. 

Tobit  13. 

Wisdom  4,  v.  7. 

Heb.  11,  v.  32<& 

12,  1-7. 
II.  Tim.  2. 
II.  Tim.  3. 

Wisdom  5,  1-17. 

Wisdom  1. 
Wisdom  6,  1-22. 

Rev.  19,  1-17. 

S.Luke  23.26-50. 

S.  Luke  23,  v.  50 

&  24,  1-13. 

4 

23d  after  Trinity. 

Prov.  1, 

S.  John  9. 

Prov.  2. 

I.  John  2. 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

Mo. 
Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 

Sa. 

Fast. 

Wisdom  9. 
Wisdom  16, 11 4. 
Ecclus.  1. 
Ecclus.  3,  1-24. 
Ecclus.  5. 

Ecclus.  9,  v.    15 
&10,  1-18. 

Titus  1. 
Titus  2. 
Titus  3. 
Philemon. 
Heb.  1. 

Heb.  2. 

Wisdom  13. 
Wisdom  19. 
Ecclus.  2. 
Ecclus.  4. 
Ecclus  6,  v.    18 

&7,  1-11. 
Ecclus.  10,  v.  18, 

S.  John  1,  1-29. 
S.  John  1,  v.  29. 
S.  John  2.      • 
S.  John  3,  1-22. 
S.  John  3,  v.22. 

S.  John  4.  1-31. 

11 

Sun. 

24th  after  Trinity. 

Prov.  3. 

S.  John  10,  1-31. 

Prov.  8. 

I.  John  3. 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

Mo. 
'Tu. 

We. 
Th. 

Fr. 

Sa. 

Sun. 

Fast. 

Ecclus.  18,  1-15. 
Ecclus  21,  1-14. 

Ecclus.  24,  1-19. 
Ecclus.  30,  v.  21 

&31,  1-12. 
Ecclus.  35. 

Ecclus.  39,  v.  13. 

Heb.  4. 
Heb.  5. 

Heb.  6. 
Heb.  7. 

Heb.  8 

Heb.  9. 

Ecclus.  18,  v.  15. 
Ecclus.  22,  v.  23 

&  1-10. 
Ecclus.  24,  v.  19. 
Ecclus.  34,  v.  13. 

Ecclus.  38,  v.  24 

&  39,  1-12. 
Ecclus.  41,  1-14. 

S.  John  5,  1  24. 
S.  John  v. .24- 

S.  John  6,  1-22. 
S.  John  6,  22  41. 

S.  John  6,  v.  41. 

S.  John  7,  1-25. 

18 

25th  after  Trinity.! 

Prov.  9. 

S.  John  11,  1-47. 

Prov.  11. 

I.  John  4. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

Mo. 

Tu. 

We. 

Th. 

Fr 

Sa. 

Sun. 

Thanksgiving  l>a}f. 
Fast. 

Ecclus.  47,  1-12. 
Ecclus.  51. 
Isa.  1. 
Isa.  3,  1-16. 
Isa.  5,  1-18. 
Isa.  6. 

Heb.  11. 
Heb.  12. 
Heb.  13. 
James  1. 
James  2. 
James  3. 

Ecclus.  50,1-25. 

Baruoh4,v.l9&5. 

Isa.  2. 

Isa.  4. 

Isa.  5,  v.  18. 

Isa.  7. 

S.  Johii  8,  1-21. 
S.  John  8,  v.  21. 
S.  John  9. 
S.  John  10,  1-22. 
S.  John  10*  v.22. 
S.  John  11,  1-21. 

25 

before  Advent. t 

Mai.  3  &  4. 

S.  John  16. 

Eccles.  U&12. 

Jude. 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

Mo. 

Tu. 
We. 
Th. 
Fr. 

S.Andrew.— Fast. 

Isa.  9,  v.  8. 

Isa.  10  v.  20. 
Isa.  12. 
Isa.  14,  1-24. 
Num.  10,  v.  29. 

James  5. 

I.  Peter  1. 
I.  Peter  2. 
I.  Peter  3. 
S.John  1,  29-43. 

Isa.  10,  v.  20. 

Isa.  11, 
Isa.  13. 
Isa.  17. 
Isa.  55. 

S.  John  11,  v.  47 

A  12.  1-20. 
S.  John  12,  v.20 
S.  John  13,  1-21. 
S.  John  13,  v.  21. 
S.  John  12,20-42. 

•  Thanksoiving-Day,  unless  some  other  day  be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Authority.  Special  Sfvtences:  Psalm 
instead  of  the  Venite.  One  of  the  selections  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Psalms,  ami  which  may  be  said  or  sung. 
The  Lessons,  Deut.  8;  I.  Thess.  5,  12-24.  Special  Thanksgivino  after  the  General  Thanksglvlug.  special  Collect, 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  ,»_.'  ._  .....  ._ 

t  The  Collect,  Epistle  aud  Gospel  and  Lessons  for  one  of  the  Sundays  after  the  Eplphauy  shall  be  taken. 

j  The  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity  shall  be  used. 


DECEMBER,    1888. 


M        «         F'ASTS  AND  FASTS.  MORNING   LF' 

M  «•  i.«   IH  I   P*ur4. 


EVENING  LESSONS 

I**    19,  I    IN 


2  Sun.    |  •    ■  ii- 


i  .  .  i   i 


Sun, 


16 


2d  in  Advent. 


Sun. 


23  Sun. 


" 


3d  m'Ad-.ent.* 


1  15. 

i  i 

l  18 

;   .   •    i  M 

Im     44. 


Il     II- 


i<    l  - 

|.|| 


I 


s  i.r-  -    i  M 


i* 


Matt]    T>rn,    *•«• 

I    >>.< 


I«*    19, 

.i.r.    83,  i  18       s.  |oha  I,  < 

!•  v     13        ' 
II    Kit.*-  6,  8  M    S    M»rV  16, 


Ifal    i.  i  II 


Ik*     |9, 

Isa   88 

t    I  II 

ii    Kiagi  : 


S.Luk-  18,35  49   IUL  3.  v   13*4.  II.  Tl       I 


4th  in  Advent.         Im 


i.i    r«  ■ 


i  rangtlki 

i       I 


(In,    4.  1   17 

I 
l.rr    8|,    1    |8 

Is*  81 


30  Sun.    1st  after  Christmas,  i-*   <r- 


R*Y       IN.  Ill 

S   Lak«9,  l  15     I«*.  7.  10  17  ftttu  J    «     II  J 

Id        87,1.11    n  Chi 

s  John  i  I,  21  88   l«*  8  II    ' 

it        B   Marl 


s  Latot,  *   88  in  40 


1  -         \m  M 


I 


•Tb»C--     I  '  ],,luA.|.H,ll.!.,b.     rr,.»»(».|     -.-     J     U 


r  collect*  In    Al-ul    iiolll 


•  "  lO  b*  U*»1 

icHlUflTMAiM  v..i'v.«.  no.itt    Piaptr  Pratm  I*  *m 

■  m  'i*r«  •iit 

5  C.llr.lU*   f-r    llonr.llr    NImIhi. 


.\w*kf,  »wnk<-     put  N  thy  •tr'-n^th,  0  Ktot  .  pal  -n  kkj  lw»wti(iil  £»rmrnt»,  O  JrruMl.  1 
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DECEMBER—  1SS7. 


MOONS  PHASES. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon.. 
1st  Quarter,. 
Full  Moon... 


Chicago 


H.M. 

9  20  Even 
1  31  Even 

1  11  morn 

2  24  morn 


h;  m. 

10    2  Even 

2  13  Even 
1  53  morn 

3  6  morn 


H.M. 

9  50  Even 
2   1  Even 

1  41  morn 

2  54  morn 


THE  SUN. 


Chicago 


Rises  Sets 
H.  M.  H.  M. 


Washington 


Rises  Sets 
H.M.  H.M 


Rises  Sets 
H.  M.  H.  M. 

4  53 

4  53 
4-  55 
4  5? 


JANUARY— 1SS8, 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon.. 

1st  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon... 


D  H.  M. 


5  54  morn 
2  48  morn 
10  59  Even 
5  29  Even 


H.M. 

0  36  mom 
3  30  morn 
11  41  Even 
6  11  Even 


H.M. 

0  28  morn 
3  22  morn 
11  33  Even 
6  !3  Even 


D  H.  M.  H.  M.  H.  M.  H.  M.  H.  M.  H.  U. 


7  28 

7  27 
7  25 
7  20 


4  40  7  19 

4  47  7  19 

4  56 

5  5  j  7  12 


4  49 

4  56 

5  4 
5  13 


7    4  15    i 
7    4     5  10 


FEBRUARY— 1888. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon,. 
1st  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon... 


D  H.  M. 

4  1  36  Even 

11   6    2  Even 

19|  8    9  Even 

6    7  morn 


H.M. 

2  18  Even 
6  44  Even 
8  51  Even 
6  49  morn 


H,M. 

2  10  Even 
6  36  Even 
8  43  Even 
6  41  morn 


DH.M. 


1 
H.  M.  H.  M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

5  15     7    7 
5  25     6  59 
5  35     6  49 
5  45  1  6  39 

5  21 

5  30 
5  39 
5  48 

6  56 
6  50 
6  42 
6  33 

H.M. 

5  31 
5  39 
5  46 
5  53 


MARCH— 1888. 


Last  Quarter 
Now  Moon., 
1st  Quarter- i 
Full  Moon..,. 


HwM< 

9  36  Even 
10  31  morn 
2  53  Even 
4  17  $ven 


H.M. 

10  18  Even 

11  13  mora 

3  35  Even 

4  59  Even 


H.M. 

10  30  Even 

11  5  morn! 

3  27  Even  I 

4  51  Even! 


H.M. 


H.M 


6  ,7 
5  55 


H.M. 
553 


H.M 

5  57 


APRIL— 1888. 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon... 
1st  Quarter... 
Full  Moon.. . 


6  51  morn 
3  IS  morn 
6  2  morn 
0  32  morn 


7  33  morn 
4  0  morn 
6  44  morn 
1  14  mora 


H.M. 

7  25  morn 
3  52  morn 
6  36  morn 
I    6  morn 


D 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

h.:m. 

1 

9 
17 
25 

542 
5  28 
5  16 
5    3 

6  26 
6  34 
6  43 
6  52 

544 
5  32 
5  20 
5    9 

6  24 
6  31 
6  39 
6  47 

5  47 
5  31 
5  27 
518 

MAY— 1888 


Last  Quarter 
New  Moon.. 
1st  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon... 
Last  Quarter 


H.M. 

5  57  Even 
7  33  Even 
5  15  Even 
7  50  morn 
7   3  mora 


H.M. 

6  39  Even 
8  15  Even 
5  57  Even 
8  32  morn 

7  45  morn 


H.M. 

6  31  Even 
8  '  7  Even 
5  49  Even 
8  24  morn 

7  37  mora 


D  H.  M. 

H.M, 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

1 

4  55 

6  58 

5    1 

6  53 

5  12 

9 

445 

7    7 

4  52 

7    0 

5    4 

17 

4  37 

7  15 

4  45 

7    7 

4  58 

25 

4  31 

7  23 

4  39 

7  14 

4  54 

6  42 
6  48 


JUNE— 1SS8. 


New  Moon„ 
1st  Quarter.. 
Full  Moon. . ; 
Last  Quarter 


H.M. 

10  44  morn 
1  0  morn 
3  17  Even 

10    2  Even 


H.M. 


H.  M. 


11  26  morn  11  18  morn 
1  42  morn  1  34  morn 
3  59  Even  3  51  Even 

10  44  EvenllO  36  Even 


D 

H.M. 

H.  M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

H.M. 

1 
9 
L*i 
25 

4  27 
4  24 
4  24 
4  26 

7  29 

734 
7  37 
7  39 

436 
434 

43E 

719 

7  24 
7  28 
7  29 

4  51 

4  50 
4  5Q 
4  52 

IULY 


MOOTS    ril  IS]  3. 


CMcnyv 


llll       -     V 


II.  M. 


II.  M 


ll  M 


II    M. 


Chicago        'i 
C  II    M    II    M    II.  M.  II   M 


....  morn  i  B  morn  1  0  morn 
i-t  Quarter  IS  8  U3  morn  *  4  morn  •<  B8  morn 
Full  Mo  :    m     ,    i    ■       0  37  E\i  •  morn 


4  a 

4  M 

4    i" 
'4  47 


I  M     '  If 


AUGUS1 


V    U       M«K>II 

1st  Quartoi 
I.im  Quarter 


I)  II.  M. 


ii   M 


II.  M. 


Bveo    1 18  Even    i 
morn  U  !W  morn  11  S 
1 1  i  '  morn  n    I 

inoi  M   '.»  m  m<  i 


D  ll    M 

H.M 

H   M 

. 

7    |fl 

6    1 

5    8 

I!   M    ll    M    H.M. 


i  n 


■ 


SEPTEMBER— 1888. 


D  11.  M. 


H.M. 


II.  M. 


D  ii.  y.  ii  m. 


v  n  Moos..    511    8  Even  ll  I*  Bven  ll  40  Even  I    B  ..: 

lstQuarter..  I i    I  10  Bven    I  M  Bveu    i  14  Even  '.i  r.    ; 

Full  M     i                    Bven   0  Ifl  morn   0    -  morn  it   r>  42    o   6 

Last  Quarter  27   l'  40  morn    ■>  •-.*.'  morn   :<  'J4  iihth  :;.'■   :>  :»i  ■  :>  :c' 


II    If.  H    M.  II    M    H.M 


i  n 


OC  LOBER      1888. 


Last  Quarter 


1  n    fl  18  morn 

1111.'   1 ..  en   I    -'l  morn   0  18  morn 
Bven   4    1  ]  : 


D  H.  M.  11.  M.  11   M 


B  18 


H.M.  H.M 


-.  1 1 
I 


I    ' 
8  1  - 


II.  M. 
ft  45 


NOVEMBER 


1st  Quarter.. 
Pull  Moon.. 


morn  ll    B  morn  ll    I 
I  S8  morn  in    8  morn  In    0  morn    H    -  58 


l»iH  gu?trt«rUf»  11  :u»  morn    0  12  K\«u    0    •;   1 


II    M     H    y    ll.  M    H    M.  H.M. 


I  M 


I 

I  M       4  4L 


I  U     B   0 

■ 
I 


DE<  EMB1    ! 


h  II.  m 


I 


II     M. 


ll    M 


i  id   1  8U  morn     ■ 

Full  M<    n       1  moi  11    l"    7  _ 

rt.T  •'•■.  n  In  rn  111  n  :.J  111. .rti  11  14  in. -11 


Ii  H.  M.  II  M  H.  M  H.  M.  ll  M  B  I 


I  4  8B  6  48  4  53 

■   4  68 

4  44   7  -'   4  :.'-' 


THOMPSON   HALL. 


Tfe  UniYersity  of  fte  South. 


For  a  fuller  account  of  the  University,  per- 
sons interested  are  invited  to  write  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  special  pamphlets. 


I" 


THE   CALENDAR-1S58. 

►ruary  15 \sii  Wednesday. 

March  15 Lent  Term  begins. 

March  26 Theological  Department  opens. 

March  25 Palm  Sunday. 

March  30 Good  Friday. 

April    i Easter  Day. 

April    2 Beci 

May  L0 kscension  Day     Recess. 

May  20 Wbitsun-Day. 

May  21 Becess. 

May   21 Trinity  Sunday. 

July  l Recess. 

July  16 General  Examinations  begin. 

July   36 Board  of  Trustees  meets. 

Angusl  2  Commencement  Day. 

August  2 Trinity  Term  begins. 

August    3 Three  I>a\V  Bece88. 

August  9 Academic  Department  opens. 

August  24  Theological  Department  opens. 

September  is Foundation  Day. 

i ictober   is Bt.  Puke's  Day. 

November  29 Thanksgiving  Pay. 

December  2 Ldvenl  Sunday. 

December  6 General  Examinations  begin. 

December  -.;<» Trinity  Term  ends. 

The  Scholastic  year  begins  With  the  Trinity  Term. 

The  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  are  duly  ob- 
served. 

\  special  Calendar  is  issued  for  the  Commencement 
Ceremonies  and  Exercises  (July  26    Angusl  2.) 
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The  l/niversity. 


I.     HISTOEY  AND  LOCATION. 

The  University  of  the  South,  chartered  in  1858,  was 
founded  as  an  institution  of  higher  Christian  Education 
for  the  Church  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  plan  of  its  organization  was  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  leading- 
institutions  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  selection  of 
those  features  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the 
age  and  country.  The  civil  war  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  University,  and  swept  away  all  its  endowments  save 
its  domain  of  10,000  acres. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  English  Churchmen,  suffi- 
cient funds  were  raised  to  open  the  Grammar  School  in 
1 868.  •  The  Academic  and  Theological  Departments  were 
soon  after  established,  and  these  constitute  the  present 
University. 

Since  1870  the  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  by  main- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  char- 
acter as  essential  to  membership,  it  has  gained  a  wide 
reputation. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  University,  the  Trustees 
had  in  view  these  requisites  : 

1.  A  place  central  and  accessible  to  the  various  dio- 
ceses united  in  its  support.  2.  A  section  free  from  the 
malaria  of  the  South  and  the  pulmonary  diseases  of  the 
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North,  where  students  could  pursue  their  Btudies  un- 
hindered by  disease.  :;.  A  location  where  the  University 
Bhould  build  up  its  own  society  and  surroundings,  ex- 
cluding inharmonious  elements,  and  exempting  Its  stu- 
dents from  the  temptations  of  city  life. 

Bewanee,  the  scat  of  the  University,  Is  reached  by  the 
Tracy  City  branch  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St. 
Louis  Railway,  at  a  distance  ol  eighi  miles  from  Cowan. 
Perhaps  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  exact  location  of 
the  University  may  be  given  to  those  who  arc  nol  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  saying  that  the  great  tunnel  on  tin* 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  Bt.  Louis  Railway  passes  nearly 
under  the  University  domain — eighty-seven  miles  south 

Of  Nashville  by  rail,  twenty- five  miles  north  Of  Stevenson, 

and  sixty-five  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

The  Post-office  address  is  "Sewanee,  Tkw."  There 
is  a  money  order  and  telegraph  office  at  the  station. 

As  it  is  about  midway  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Gulf,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  this  entire  region, 
with  much  beyond.  Is  tributary  to  the  University. 

Concerning  the  healtbfulness  ofthe  place,  the  "  Report 

Of  the  Tennessee  State  Hoard  ot Health."  188  L,  nivs:  -The 

Cumberland   Mountain    Plateau  peculiarly  abounds  in 

resorts  which  possess  to  the  full  every  essential  that 
nature  is  asked  to  supply.     We    name  one,    by    way   of 

illustration    Sewanee    which,  as  a  type  of  health  resorts 

fulfils  all  the  requirements  ofthe  tourist,  the  invalid 

and  the  Seeker  of  rest  and  cool  enjoyable   surround::     9 

Here,  right  at  the  edge  o\'  the  Mountain,  and  hi  the 
native  woods,  is  the  Duitersity  of  the  South,  with  its 
classic  halls,  its  grounds  and  walks  and  cottages,  aito- 
getber  a  delightful  health  giviug  village,  with  a  people 
whose  refinement  and  courtesy   make  the   visitor  at 
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home  and  attune  him  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the   pure 
air  and  grand  scenery  of  the  Mountain's  margin." 

II.     ORGANIZATION"  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  University  of  the  South  is  under  the  sole  and  per- 
petual direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
represented  by  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  administrative  head  of  the  University  is  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  educational  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  controlled  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  composed 
of  the  Professors,  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  Chairman. 

The  general  duties  of  Discipline  and  Police  are  en- 
trusted to  the  Proctor.  He  is  assisted  by  such  students 
as,  from  their  good  conduct  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
are  thought  competent  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  dis- 
cipline observed  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  good  order  and  quiet  necessary  to  study.  Re- 
straints are  gradually  removed  and  privileges  gradually 
extended,  according  to  the  general  standing  of  the  stu- 
dent. Regular  attention  to  all  stated  duties  is  abso- 
lutely required. 

III.     GENERAL  CONDUCT. 

INQUIRY   AND   ENTRY. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.  D.,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Information  must  be  given  in  advance  of  intention  to 
enter  sons  and  wards,  and  a  certificate  of  a  good  charac- 
ter from  a  reponsible  person  is  necessary. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  Departments  are  at  present  in  operation — the 
Academic  and  the  Theological.  These  are  the  outgrowth 
of  a  fully  equipped  and  well  organized  Grammar  School, 
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which  is  Mill  regarded  as  a  competent  Feeder  to  the 
high  culture  of  the  undergraduate  department.  Certain 
details  of  conduct  peculiar  to  each  department  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  l.« 

S<  HOL  U8TIC    yi:  \i:. 

The  scholastic  year  consists  of  two  terras  of  twenty 
weeks  each,  commencing  respectively  in   August  and 

.March. 

1  in  vacation  of  twelve  weeks  commences  in  December 
and  i  nds  in  March, 

Commencement  Day  is  the  Bret  Thursday  in  August, 
and  Terms  are  dated  from  this  point,  in  i^s^.  Com- 
mencement Day  is  August  2d. 

LIBRARY,   SOCIETIES    AND   CLUB8. 

A  good  library  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  volumes 
has  been  already  secured,  and  is  open  to  students  at  ap- 
pointed hours.  There  are  two  Literary  Societies  the 
Sigma  Bpsilon,  and  Pi  I  tmega. 

The  BomiletiC  Society  and  the  Bishop  Boone  Mis- 
sionary Association  belong  to  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment. 

The  A.T. ft.,  2.  A.  B.,  K.  ^..  <I>.  A.  (-).,  A.  T.  A. 
.and  K..\.  Fraternities  have  each  a  chapter  at  the 
University.  Physical  exercises  are  encouraged;  there 
are  two  Base-ball  Clubs,  several  Tennis  Clubs,  and  a 
Foot-ball  Club. 

An    Athletic    Association    has   been    organized  for  the 

purpose  of  encouraging  Held  sports.  There  are  two 
contests  per  aunum,  and  medals  are  given  as  prizes. 

BOKOR8. 

The  honors  or  the  University  consist  of  Prizes,  Hedals, 
rcit iflcates,  Diplomas  and  l degrees. 
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PRIZES. 

Prizes  of  books  are  awarded  on  special  examinations, 
duly  announced.  Medals  are  offered  annually  in  Sacred 
Studies,  Elocution,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  and 
Spanish ;  the  particulars  are  set  forth  under  the  several 
Schools. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Diploma  of  Graduation  in  any  School  is  awarded  to 
such  students  as,  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  shall 
have  attained  a  satisfactory  standard.  But  no  Diploma 
may  be  conferred,  in  any  case,  until  the  candidate  shall 
have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  English 
language, 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  are  given  in  one  of  its 
branches  where  a  school  embraces  several,  or  where 
less  than  a  diploma  is  required  for  a  degree,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  where  Latin  is  prosecuted 
only  through  the  intermediate  class. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  on  its  grad- 
uates are  stated  below,  with  the  requirements  for  each 
degree.    They  are  adapted  to  the  varied  tastes  and  ca- 
pacities of  students. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  embraces  nothing 
in  mathematics  beyond  the  Junior  course,  and  avoids 
the  domain  of  Science  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  embraces  only  in- 
termediate Latin,  omitting  Greek  entirely,  embracing 
instead  a  full  course  of  mathematics  with  Political 
Science,  History,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  adapted  to  those 
who  have  aptitude  equally  for  Science  and  Letters. 
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The  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  La  ohiefly  professional, 
though  II  oombinea  in  Its  branches  the  elements  of  so 
elevated  practical  education. 

The  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arte)  Master  o)  Science^ 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy^  are  Post-graduate  degrees, 
aud  the  requirements  arc  Btated  below. 

The  requirements    fur    Graduation   in    the   several 

Schools  are  slated   under  those  Schools. 

The  Diplomas  required  for  the  several  degrees  are 

aS  follows  : 

Baehi  lor  of  Divinity  ( /»'.  />.)•• 
The  conditions  are  Btated  under  the  Theological  Department. 

i  in!  Engine  r  (C.  E.): 
Bachelor's  Diplomas  in  the  following  schools: 
Civil    Engineering,    Ajialytical    Physios,     French,   German    of 

Spanish. 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralo 
English  Literature  (certificate),  Moral  Science. 

J  Sarin  lor  of  8cu  net  (  B.  8,): 
Latin   (intermediate),    Mathematics,    English   Literature 

tificate). 
Junior  Ifetaphysios  (certificate). 
Political   Science  and   History,    French,    German    or  Spanish, 

Mora]  Science. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Analytical  Physios,  Chemistry. 

Bachelor  of  Letter*  I  />'.  / 
Greek,  Mathematics  (Junior),  Moral  Science* 
Latin,  Metaphysics,  English  Literature. 
German,  French  or  Spanish,  Political  Science  and  Sistory. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B,  A.): 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Moral  Science. 
French,  German  or  Spanish,  Metaphj  B  glish  Literature. 

Chemistry,  tlnalytica]  Physios. 

If.  A.): 
in  addition  *<»  the  Bachelor's  Diplomat   required  for  the  D 
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of  B.  A.,  the  candidate  must  exhibit  Master's  Diplomas1  in  three 
branches  of 
P1  A  (  1st,  Greek ;  2nd,  Latin ;  3rd,  Pure  Mathematics,  or 
uiasb  <  \  Applied  Mathematics ; 
or  the  equivalent  of  these  in  the  following  branches  of  Class  B, 
(any  Master's  Diploma  in  Class  A  being  equal  to  two  Master's  Di- 
plomas of  Class  B). 

( 1st,  Metaphysics  ;  2d,  French ;  3d,    German  or  Span- 
pi  (1™  -r  J  ish;  4th,  Moral  Science;  5th,    Chemistry;  6th,  Polit- 
15 '  ^  ical  Science  andHis^™-  7ti-. 
gj;  8th,  Hebrew. 


|  ical  ^cience^and  History;  7th,  Geology  and  Mineral- 
log 


Master  of  Science  (M.  S.): 

1.  Any  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Science,  who  shall  have  devoted 
to  preparation  therefor  a  period  of  time  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Scientific  Faculty,  and  who  shall  have  during  that  time  followed  a 
plan  of  study,  approved  by  the  same  Faculty ;  and  who  finally,  by 
examination  at  the  close  of  that  term,  shall  prove  himself  possessed 
of  appropriate  general  and  special  knowledge  of  Physical  Science. 

2.  The  general  knowledge  required  shall  be  sound  information  as 
to  the  history,  aims,  methods  and  principal  results  of  all  the  Phys- 
ical Sciences. 

3.  The  special  knowledge  required  shall  be  of  one  branch  of 
science,  selected  by  the  applicant  as  his  specialty.  In  this  specialty 
the  applicant  must  have  accomplished  an  original  research,  the  re- 
sults of  which  shall  be  presented  in  the  form  of  an  Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation; and  this  dissertation  should  be  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
deemed  by  the  Scientific  Faculty  worthy  of  publication. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.): 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  the  value  of  the  Degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  combined. 

Any  Master  of  Arts  of  this  University,  who  shall  acquire  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science,  shall  receive  in  addition  the  Degree, 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Any  Master  of  Science  of  this  University,  who  shall  acquire  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  shall  receive  in  addition  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Degrees  of  other  Universities  may  be  accepted  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  this  University,  in 
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:  afl  they  are  t»>n<i  fide  equivalent  -  <>f  the  Degree*  of  llaetei  of 
Ajrtfl  and  Ifanter  of  Bdenoe  of  this  University. 

//  //. 

Eonorary  D  e  conferred   by  the   Board  of  Trust* 

register  of  aU  Degrees  oonferred  Is  appended. 

BXPEN8E8. 

An  estimate  of  expenses  la  given  under  eaob  Depart- 
ment, ami  a  lull  explanation  will  be  Been  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 
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The  Theological  Department. 


RESIDENCE  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  Theological  Department  occupies  St.  Luke's  Me- 
morial Hall,  containing,  besides  Chapel  and  Lecture- 
rooms,  accommodations  for  thirty-six  students.  Two 
students  occupy  in  common  a  parlor  with  two  bedrooms 
attached.  There  is  no  charge  for  room-rent  or  tuition. 
The  expenses  of  the  student  for  board,  washing,  fuel 
and  lights  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  year.  Students  furnish  their  own  rooms,  and  pay  to 
the  Bursar  live  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  term  for  medi- 
cal attendance  and  mail  carriage.  The  Janitor's  fee  is 
one  dollar  a  month,  and  is  paid  to  the  Bursar. 

The  scholastic  year  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  University.    Classes  begin  in  August. 

QUALIFICATIONS   FOR   ENTRANCE. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  possess  the  lit- 
erary qualifications  required  by  "  Canon  I,  sec.  iv.,"  as 
follows  : 

"If  the  postulant  desires  to  be  a  Candidate  for  Priesthood  as 
well  as  for  the  Diaconate,  he  must  lay  before  the  Bishop  a  satis- 
factory diploma,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  grad- 
uate in  arts  of  some  university  or  college  in  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  duly  studied ;  and  if  the  Bishop  be  not  fully  satisfied 
of  the  sufficiency  of  such  diploma,  he  may  remit  the  same  for  con- 
sideration and  advice  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese. 
But  if  the  postulant  desiring  to  be  a  Candidate  for  the  Priesthood 
be  not  a  graduate  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be  remitted  by  the  Bishop 
to  the  Examiner  of  Candidates  for  Priesthood   for   examination,  as 
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i  ribed  in  the  Canon  of  examination.      In  ■  case  ofemergi 
the  Bishop  may  assign  any  two  or  a  bold 

Bach  examination." 

DBES8. 

Students  are  required  to  wear   the  Bcbolastio  Cap 
and  Sows  of  the  University,  with  the  distinctive  bm 
of  this  Department. 

DIPLOMA. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the  University,  a 
Diploma  of  Graduation  is  conferred  upon  such  students 
as  have  successfully  passed  the  regular  examinations 
and  completed  the  course. 

DEGREE. 
The  Degree  of  Bachelor  qf  Divinity  is  for  graduates 

Of  this  Department  only,  and  is  intended  to  promote  the 

highest  standard  of  Theological  preparation  among  its 
students,  it  Is  granted  not  before  one  year  after  grad- 
uation, and  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

1st.    Sufficient  literary  qualification,  to  be  determined  in  each 
by  the  Faculty,  the  Btandard  being  thai  of  the  M     \.   D 
of  thifl  t  Ihirersity. 

2nd.    Snob  a  performance  of  the  regular  three  year 
this  Department  as  will  come  up  t«>  a  maximum  standard  I 
determined  by  tin*  several  Profe 

3rd.    Satisfactory  performance  of  Bach  additional  readii  - 
work  afl  may  be  assigned  by  the  Profe 

4th.    The  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  bichthe 

applicant  belongs,  after  one  year  of  practical  wort  in  the  Ifin 
tetry. 

5th,  Notice  of  application  for  the  Degree  mosl  be  given  to 
the  Faculty  at  thebeginningofthe  lecondyear  of  the  regular  course. 
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SOCIETIES. 

The  Bishop  Boone  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
on  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  1878. 

Object. — "  To  cultivate  among  its  members,  and  to  strive  to  dif- 
fuse in  the  Church  at  large,  a  missionary  spirit  and  zeal,  and  so,  in 
the  truest  sense,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  This  object  it 
hopes  to  secure — 

"First,  by  obtaining'  all  possible  missionary  information  by  such 
work  as  shall  be  assigned  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

"Secondly,  by  corresponding  with  missionaries  of  the  Church, 

"Thirdly,  by  assisting  missionary  enterprises. 

"Fourth  and  chiefly,  by  striving  to  realize  and  to  teach  the 
identity  of  the  Missionary  Spirit  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  by 
self-consecration  to  the  same." 

The  St.  Luke's  Homiletie  and  Literary  Society,  founded 
on  St.  Luke's  Day,  October  18,  1879. 

Object. — "The  promotion  of  personal  piety  and  brotherly  love 
among  the  Theological  students,  the  cultivation  of  literary  and 
aesthetic  taste,  the  discussion  of  homiletie  and  theological  subjects, 
and  of  all  practical  questions  bearing  upon  the  Ministry," 
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COURSE    OF    STUDIES. 


OLD  TESTAMENT   LANGUAGE   AND    INTERPRETATION. 
Acting  Professor  DuBose. 

First  Year — The  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Language  are  taught, 
and  portions  of  the  historical  books  read. 

Second  Year — Exegesis  is  begun,  the  Messianic  passages  and 
portions  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  being  studied. 

Third  Year — The  same  studies  continued,  and  in  this  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  lectures  are  given  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
Introduction. 

Students  are  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  in  particular  with  the  Sacred 
History,  including  the  interbiblical  period  to  the  coming  of  our 
Lord. 

Text  Boohs — Hebrew  Bible  and  Lexicon,  Tregelles'  Heads  of 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Mitchell's  Gesenius  Hebrew  Grammar. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS. 
Professor  DuBose. 

Instruction  in  this  Department  is  divided  into  three  courses  of 
one  year  each. 

First  Year — The  Synoptical  Gospels  are  studied  in  connection 
with  the  "  Life  of  Christ. " 

Second  Year — St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are 
studied. 

Third  Year— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  read  in  connection 
with  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Apostle. 

Each  year's  course  is  accompanied  with  lectures  upon  various 
questions  of  Introduction,  and  throughout,  weekly  written  exer- 
cises in  Exegesis  are  required  of  all  students. 

Text  and  Reference  Boolcs—W estcott  &  Hort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Gardiner's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Winer's  Grammar,  Rob- 
inson's Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,    Westcott's  History  of  the 
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Canon  and  Introduction  to  tin-  Gospels,  Borne'*  A  Block's  Intro- 
ductions, Commentaries  of  Wordsworth,  Alford,  BUioott,  Light- 
foot,  Olshs  Li  Christ  by  Ami n 

up,  Geikie,  Bllicott,  Ac.;    I.  1   by   Ooi 

ii"    son,  Parrs  Te  I   m<  and  Bible 

Dictionary. 

H  BTB1I  LTIC  DIVINITY. 

This  school  embracer  b  genera]  new  of  Religious  Belief, 
tematic arrangement  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  s  I  the 

e  from  Apostolic  Tiincs:  and  especially  a  defense  of  the  system 
maintained  by  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Amen... 
thereof. 

The  principal  text  books  are,  Browne  on  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles, Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Palmer  on  the  Church,  the  Boly 
Scripture. 

ECCI4ES]  LSTICAXj  POLITY. 

PmOVBSSOl   G  kILOR, 

This  school  embraces  b   Btudyof  the  Nature,   Constitutia 
Government  of  the  Church  as  shown  in    Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Polity  and  Law  of  the  Church  in  the  Dinted  Bt 

Text  and  Eefarenee  Books — Potter's  Church  (Government,  Book- 
er's Ecclesiastical   Polity,    Bilson's    Perpetual  Government  of  1 1 1  *  - 
Church,    Bingham's  Christian    Antiquities,   and  Henry's  Compen- 
dium, Palmer's  Treatise  on  (In-  <  Ihnrch,  Field's  Book  of  the  Church, 
Wilson's  Church  Identified,  Haddan's  Apostolical  Succession,  Per- 
c-i \  ;il's  Apostolical  Succession,   Conrayer  <>n  English  Ordinati 
Kip's  Double  Witness  to  the  Church,  Sadler's  Churc  1  Doctrine  l'- 
ble  Truth,   Chapin's   Primitive    Church,    Hoffman's   Law  of  the 
Church,  Vinton's  Manual   Commentary  on   Canon    Law.  Fulton's 
Index  Oanonum,    Richey's  Churchman's  Handbook,     ' 
Theophilus   Anglicanus  (Bvans),  Constitution  and    l>ii:<'-t   of  the 
Hand  Book  of  General  Conventions. 

ECCLES1  \stic  LL  HISTORY. 
Proi 
The  history  of  the  Church  is  the  history  of  its  growth,  doctrine, 
ipline,  and  worship,  and  inolndos  s  notice  of  the  J 
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and  preparation  of  Chris tianity  during  the  interval  between  the 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  and  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  a  continuous  life,  and,  like  the  biography  of  an  individual, 
is  naturally  divided  into  periods,  of  which  three  have  been  gen- 
erally recognized — the  first  ending  with  Gregory,  the  Great  (590), 
and  the  second  with  the  dawn  of  the  Eeformation  (1517;.  The 
study  of  the  third  period  relates  especially  to  the  History  of  the 
Church  in  England  and  America. 

Instruction  is  given  almost  entirely  by  lectures,  though  Mahan, 
Robertson  and  Hardwick  are  used  as  texts. 

Works  for  General  Reference— Mosheim  (Murdock),  Gieseler 
(Davidson),  Meander,  Do! linger,  Robertson's  Church  History,  Dor- 
ner's  Person  of  Christ,  Hagenbach's  History  of  Doctrines,  Jarvis' 
Introduction  and  Church  of  the  Redeemed,  Landon's  Manual  of 
Councils,  Stanley's  Holy  Eastern  Church,  Hefele's  Councils. 

On  the  First  Period— Smith's  Old  and  New  Testament  Histories, 
Apostolic  Fathers  (Jacobson's  Edition  or  Wake's  Translation), 
Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  viz.,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Theodo- 
re t,  Sozomen  and  Evagrius,  Kayes'  Tertullian,  Fleury  (translated 
by  Newman),  Mahan's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Wordsworth's 
Church  History,  Newman's  Historical  Sketches,  Salmon's  Intro- 
duction to  the  N.  T. 

On  the  Second  Period— Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  Milman's  Latin  Christianity, 
Neale's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church 
and  History  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  Bowden's  Life  of 
Gregory  TIL,  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes  and  Reformation, 
Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Stephen's 
and  Lawton's  Histories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

On  the  Third  Period— Bede,  Collier,  Fuller,  Hook's  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops,  Hardwick' s,  Fisher's  and  D'Anbinge's  Histories  of  the 
Reformation,  Churton's  Early  English  Church,  Blunt's  Reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England  (1514-1662),  Short's  History  of  the  English 
Church,  Hore's  Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Church  in  England,  Jen- 
ning's  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  Green's  History  of  the  English  People, 
Perry's  History  of  the  English  Church,  Dixon's  History  of  the 
English  Reformation,  Bishop  White's  Memoirs,  Wilberforce's  and 
Perry's  Histories  of  the  American  Church,    Anderson's  History  of 
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qnenoe;  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon;  The 
Preacher's  Counsellor,  Coquerel;  The  Christian  Ministry,  Crosby; 
Sacred  Rhetoric,  Dabney;  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Dale;  Homi- 
letic  and  Pastoral  Lectures,  Ellicott;  Dialogues  on  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit,  Feuelon;  On  Preaching  and  on  Popular  Education, 
Graham;  Thoughts  on  the  Composition  ancb  Delivery  of  a  Sermon, 
Gregory;  Ecclesia^tes  Anglicanu^,  Gresley  ;  Lectures  on  Success- 
ful Preaching,  Hall,  Cuyler  andBeecher;  God's  Word  through 
Preaching,  John  Hall;  Lamps,  Pitchers,  etc.,  Hood;  Homileties, 
Hoppin;  An  Earnest  Ministry,  James;  Treatise  on  Homileties, 
Kidder;  Lay  Suggestions  on  Modern  Preaching,  London,  1367; 
The  Student  and  Preacher,  Mather  ;  The  Principles  of  Eloquence, 
Maury  ;  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  Rev.  Daniel  Moore  ;  Lectures  on 
Preaching,  Moore,  Marston  and  Bayley  ;  Christian  Oratory,  Mottle; 
The  Clergy  and  the  Pulpit,  Mullois ;  Medieval  Preachers  and 
Preaching,  Neale  ;  Composition  and  Delivery  of  a  Sermon,  Oster- 
vald;  Ad  Clerum,  Parker;  Art  of  Prophesying,  Perkins  ;  Lectures 
on  Preaching,  Phelps;  Lectures  on  Homileties,  Porter;  Pulpit 
Table-Talk,  Ramsey;  Sacred  Rhetoric,  Ripley;  The  London  Pul- 
pit, Ritchie  ;  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Simpson  ;  Aids  to  Preaching 
and  Hearing,  Skinner;  Lectures  to  My  Students,  and  Commenting 
and  Commentaries,  Spurgeon  ;  Preaching  without  Notes,  Storrs  ; 
The  Preacher's  Manual,  Sturdevant;  Apostolical  Preaching  and 
Ministerial  Duty,  Sumner;  The  Model  Preacher,  Rev.  Win.  Tay- 
lor; The  Ministry  of  the  Word,  Rev.  Win.  Taylor,  D.  D.;  Preach- 
ing, Yaux;  Homileties,  Yinet;  Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preach- 
ing, Ware;  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  Wilkins;  The 
Preacher,  Zeigler;  On  Extemporary  Preaching,  Zincke. 

Pastoral  Ihcologij. — Ministerial  Duties,  Bather;  The  Reformed 
Pastor,  Baxter  ;  The  Pastor,  Bedell ;  The  Church  and  the  School, 
Bellairs  ;  Directorium  Pastorale,  Blunt ;  The  Christian  Ministry, 
Bridges ;  Treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Office,  Burgon ;  The  Pastoral 
Care,  Burnett ;  Butler's  Charge  to  His  Clergy.  A  D.  1751;  Con- 
cerning the  Priesthood,  St.  Chrysostom ;  Bp.  G.  W.  Doane's 
Works,  Yol.  II.;  The  Pastor,  Harvey;  A  Priest  to  the  Temple, 
Herbert;  Priest  and  Parish,  Jones;  The  Christian  Pastorate,  Kid- 
der; Lectures  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits,  Miller  ;  *  The  Pas- 
toral Office,  Oxenden  ;  The  Clergyman's  Companion,  and  Charges 
and  Sermon  to  the  Clergy  of  Carlisle,    Paley  ;  The    Preacher  and 
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tor,  Parkfl :  Pastoral  Letren  ol  the  B<  Reprint! 

m  -  1884;   i:  Bhop  Simon  Patrick'    R  ork  .  I  ol  ill  :  A.bp.Tb< 
>«  ckei  re  Cbargt    to  n     Clei  | ■;  ;   Homilef  :  beol- 

Bhedd  ;  Mature  and  Bod  of  tl  i  I  office,  Smith  ;  I   i 

Domini,    Visitation  of  tbe  Bick  and   Rules  and    Advio* 

Bp,   Jeremy   Taylor;     Pastoralia,    Thompson;     Pastoral 
C  ie  ftfinUtrj  of  the  G  i  m  l  ;   Ordina- 

tion Addresses,  Wilberforce. 

LITURGIC8. 

TBXT    \M'    RBFBRBNC1     BOO 

Keoling'd  Liturgies  Brittanioee j  Slant's  Annotated  Bioko 
moo  Prayer;  The  Prayer  Hook  [nterleavei;  Proof  '.'-  il  itoi 
Rationale  of  the  Prayer  B:wk ;  Blackney's  Sistoryand  I 
tion  of  the    Book  of   Common   Prayer;     CardwelP*    History   of 
Conferences;  Gardwell's  Documentary  Annals  j    Oo 
Collootiona  on  the  Prayer  Book,   Anglo-Catholic    Library,  Vol,  V.; 
Soudamore'a  Notitia  Buoharistica  ;  Freeman's  Principles  of  Divine 
Service,   two  volumes;    Freeman's    Rites  and    Ritual;  Pinnook'* 
Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Church,   six  volumes;    Palmer's  Oriaj 

LitnrgiosD,  tw<>  volumes;    Bingham's   Antiquities,    I ka   XIII., 

\i\..  w.:  Pelticoia'a  Polity  of  Lhe  Christian  Church ;  Haskell's 
Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  Ifaskelfr  Ifonum 
Ritnalia,  three  volumes  ;  The  Barum  Missal,  English  Translation, 
published  by  the  Church  Press  Company,  London;  The  Psalter,  or 
:i  Bonn  of  Barum,  translated  by  J,  D.Chambers;  The  D  y, 
Bonn  and  Night  ( Offices  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  a  tranUa- 
tion  of  the  Barum  Breviary;  NealeAi  Essays  on  Litnrgi«»lo{ 
Neale'a  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Boly  Eastern  Church  ; 
Hammond's  Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western;  Translation  of  the 
Primitive  Liturgies,  by  Nealeand  Littledale;  Littledale's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Offices  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  Durandus' Rationale 
Divinorum   Dfficiorum;   Jebb'a  choral   Service;  Byce'a  Common 

ei  w  itli    Plain    'rune. 
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Summer  School  of  Greek. 


The  Slimmer  School  of  Greek  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  gave  the  following  courses  of  lec- 
tures : 

In  public,  on  Aristophanes  and  his  Times.     Ten  lectures. 

T.     Geography  of  Greece  in  Aristophanes. 

II.  Value  of  Aristophanes  as  a  source  of  history; 

III.  Early  history  of  Greece  in  Aristophanes. 

IV.  Preparation  for  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

V — Vin.  The  Peloponnesian  war/ with  outlines  of  the  different- 
comedies  and  illustrative  readings. 

IX.     Social  studies  in  Aristophanes. 

'X.     Wit  and  humor  of  Aristophanes, 

Before  a  special  class  : — Thucydides7  story  of  Plat-sea  (Thucyd- 
ides  II,  2-6.,     71—78;     111,21—24,     52—68.)     Ten  lectures.' 

Outlines  of  Hermeneutics.     Ten  lectures. 

The  University  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  services 
of  Prof.  Gildersleeve  for  this  the  third  year.  Several 
Professors  from  other  institutions  have  been  attracted 
here  by  this  eminent  scholar,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  course,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  so  many,  may  become  a  permanent 
one. 

A  special  bulletin,  giving  full  particulars  for  1887,  will 
be  sent,  upon  application  to  the  Yice-Chancellor,  and  an- 
nouncements for  the  future  will  be  duly  made. 


SPECIAL      LECTURES     IN     THE      DEPARTMENT      OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL     HISTORY    FOR    1888. 


A  series  of  public  lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
will  be  delivered  in  St.  Luke's  Hall,  July  1888,  by  the 
Et.  Eev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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The    Academic    Department. 


DISCIPLINE,  GBADE  AND  COST1  Mi:. 

In  the  Academic  Department,  the  Scholastic  Cap  and 
Gown  (the  wearers  of  which  are  known  as"Gowi 
with  the  iininuniiirs  they  carry,  are  reserved   for  tl 

students  who  in    age,  character    and    attainments   show 

themselves  to  be  real  University  Students. 

The  other  Academic  students  (called  "Juniors'*  and 
the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School,  with  volunteei 
Gownsmen,  are  organized  into  a  Battalion,  which  drill? 
at  such  hours  as  do  not  interfere  with  study. 

The  Battalion  dresses  in  a  neat  and  durable  uniform 
of  gray  cloth,  which  may  be  worn  at  all  times,  but  is 
required  only  at  drill  and  on  Sunday.  While  military 
drill  is  thus  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
discipline  of  the  University  is,  as  directed  by  the 
Statutes,   wholly   Proctorial. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  GB  \M  \TI<>\. 
Students,   with  the   advice  of  the  Professors,  elect 

Mich  Schools  as  best   meet  the  ends    the)'    have  in  view  ; 

but  they  must  take  at  least  three  schools,  unless  prop* 
erh  excused. 

1 1  e  coudit  inns  ol  entrance  and  the  requirements  for 
the    Diplomas  necessary  to  the  various    Degrees  ate 

Stated  under  each  School.      Special   students  are  admit- 
ted under  proper  r£sti  ictions. 
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SEKVICES,  ETC. 

There  are  daily  Morning  and  Evening  Services  in  the 
University  Chapel.  On  Sunday  there  is  a  sermon  at 
Morning  Prayer.  Students  are  required  to  attend 
Morning  Prayer  during  the  week,  and  Evening  Prayer 
also  on  Sunday.  These  services  are  brief,  and  with  the 
full  choir  are  made  very  attractive.  The  character  of 
the  services  is  especially  controlled  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Instruction  upon  Sacred  Sub- 
jects is  given  to  students  in  all  stages  of  their  course. 

EXPENSES.' 

The  entire  expenses  of  a  student  need  not  exceed  an 
average  of  $360  per  annum.  Details  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  volume. 
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ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEEA1 


!'!»•( •  i  B880H    \V  [( 


In  Latin,  candidates  for  the   B.   \.  D  required  to  take 

three  yean  of  class  work,   with  special  courses  of  parallel  pri 
reading.    The  aim  will  he  to  give  each   Btudent  as  wide  a  range  of 
reading  as  possible  in  the  literature  of  the  different  periods.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to   Latin  composition,   to  reading  Latin  at 
light,  and  t<>  understanding  Latin  when  read  aloud. 

Many  studeul  is  unable  to  take  the  course  of  parallel  reading, 
in*  may  take  additional  courses  of  class  work. 

[n  Greek,  candidates  for  the  B.  a.  Degree  are  required  Jo  take 
three  years  of  class  work,  with  Bpecial  courses  of  parallel  prn 
reading.  The  aim  will  be  to  give  **;nli  student  a>  wide  a  range  <>f 
reaaingas  possible  in  the  literature  of  the  different  periods.  Bpecial 
attention  will  be  paid  to  Greek  composition,  to  reading  Qreek  at 
sight,  and  to  understanding  QreekJ  when  read  aloud. 

If  any  student  is  unable  to  take  the  course  of  parallel  re 
he  may  take  additional  courses  of  class  work. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  iv^7  B  i 

The  work   provided  for  subsequent  years  will  be  arranged  »>n  a 
simitar  scheme,  although  the  authors  will  vary. 

LATIN. 
JCTNIOB   0LA88. 

Firai     Term.—L   bivy,  Books  XXL  and  XXII, 
Private  reading  —Pliny,  Select  I 
2.  Grammatical  Forms,  treated  from  the  com] 
tive  standpoint. 
Syntax,  by  lectures  and  recitation. 
l.   Prose  composition. 
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Second  Term. — 1.  Cicero,  Cato  Major,  and  Laelius. 

Private  reading — Ovid,  Metamorphoses. 

2.  Syntax,  by  lectures  and  recitation. 

3.  Prose  composition. 

4.  Roman  History. 

INTERMEDIATE   CLASS. 

First     Term. — 1.  Tacitus,  Agricola,  Germania. 

Private  reading— Martial,  select  Epigrams 

2.  Syntax,  by  lectures  and  recitation. 

3.  Prose  composition. 

4.  Roman  Literature. 

Second  Term.— I.  Horace,    select  Odes  and  Epodes,  Carmen  Sae- 
cuiare. 
Private  reading — Catullus,  select  Odes. 

2.  Syntax,  by  lectures  and  recitation. 

3.  Prose  composition. 

4.  Prosody  and  Metres. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

First     Tcrm.—l.  Juvenal,  Select  Satires,  Persius. 

Private  reading — Terence,  Andria,  Adelphoo. 

2.  Syntax,  the  Paratactic  Sentence,  with  an  exposi- 

tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Compara- 
tive Philology. 

3.  Prose  composition. 

4.  Roman  Literature  and  Antiquities. 
Second  Term. — 1.  Plautus,  Aulularia,  Mostellaria. 

Private  reading — Lucretius,  deRerum  Natura. 

2.  Syntax,    the  Hypotactic   Sentence,  with  an  ex- 

position of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 

3.  Prose  composition. 

4.  Reading  at  sight. 

For  text  or  reference  the  following  authorities  are  used : 
Grammars — Gildersleeve,  Allen  and  Greenough,  Roby,  Fischer 


Histories — Creighton,  Merivale,  Mommsen. 
Literature — Farrar,  Cruttwell,  Teuffel. 
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Geography— Qinn  and  Beath'fl  I  Atlas. 

Composition.— -Gildersleeve,  Bennett,  Potts,  Nixon, 
Lexicography — Harper,  Riddle  and  Arnold. 

GREEK. 

n.\i mi:   CLAM. 

/      '    ///•///  -l.  Xenophon,  Oeconomicps. 

Private  r»'u<lin:_r — Demosthenes,  in  Pbilippum. 
2.  Grammatical  Porms,  treated  from  the  comparative 

standpoint     Accentuation. 
•"■.  Syntax,  by  Lectures  and  recitation. 
4.   Prose  composition. 
Second  Term — L.   Lysias,  select  orations. 

Private  reading— Plato,  Apology,  <'rit<». 

?.    Syntax.  by  lectures  and  recitation. 

"».   Prose  composition. 
i.  Greet  Eistoiy. 

[NTBRMBDIATE   CI  kSS. 

/      '   Term— I,  Herodotus,  Keep's  selections. 

Private  reading — [socrates,  Panegyricus. 
2.  Syntax,  by  lectures  and  recitation. 
:j..   Prose  composition. 
i.  Greek  Literature. 
Second  Term — l.  Homer,  Odyssey,  ix — xii. 

Private  reading — Euripides,  Alcestis. 
2.  Syntax,  by  lecture-  and  recitation. 
fl.  Prose  composition. 
i.  Prosody  and  Metres. 

BBHIOH     01  L88. 

/         /<  ////— i.  Thncydides,  \ ii. 

Private  reading — Lndan. 

L'.    Syntax,  the  I'nrat  act  ic  Sentence,  with  an. 

tinn  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  comparative 
Philology. 
s.   Prose  composition. 

•I.    Greek   Literature  and  Antiquities. 


0*7 

Second  Term — 1.  iEfschykis,  Prometheus  Yinctus. 

Private  reading — Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 

2.  Syntax,  the  Hypotactic  Sentence,  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Compara- 
tive Philology. 

3.  Prose  composition. 

4.  Reading  at  sight. 

For  text  or  reference  the  following  authorities  are  used  : 

Grammars — Goodwin,  Curtius,  Knhner,  Hadley,  Kriiger. 

Histories — -Cox,  FyfTe,  Curtius,  Grote. 

Literatures — J  ebb,  Jevons,  Donaldson. 

Geography — Ginn  and  Heath's  Classical  Atlas. 

Composition — Boise,  Sidgwick. 

In  both  languages,  Geography,  Mythology,  etc.,  are  taught  inci- 
dentally throughout  the  entire  course. 

M,  A.  Diplomas  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  conferred  on  candidates 
who  have  already  received  the  B,  A.  Diplomas  from  this  Univer- 
sity, or  some  other  University  of  recognized  standing,  and  who  in 
addition  shall  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  a  special  course  of 
study.  This  course  will  embrace  original  work  in  authors  duly 
announced. 

The  Kentucky  Medal  for  Greek  (founded  by  Bishop  Dudley),  and 
the  Master's  Medal  for  Latin  (founded  by  Rev.  Davis  Sessums,  M. 
A.),  are  awarded  annually,  and  are  open  to  undergraduates  and 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 

The  examinations  are  based  upon  authors  announced  a  year  in 
advance,  and  include  everything  legitimately  involved. 

The  authors  for  1888  are  : 

In  Greek,  Theocritus, 

In  Latin,  Tacitus. 

Prizes  of  Books  are  given  for  the  best  work  done  in  the  Junior 
and  Intermediate  Classes  of  Latin, 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE, 
Professor  Page. 
Instructor  Guthr2e. 
This  School  regularly  comprises — 

I.   French,  its  Literature,  and  the  History  of  France. 
II.  German,  its  Literature,  and  the  History  of  Germany, 
III.  Spanish,  its  Literature,  and  the  History  of  Spain. 


For  the  D<  A.  a  course  ol  Lh  ■  one  of  the 

three  u  requisite. 

For  the  II.   \.  Diplo  aa  special  courses  are  provided  In  the  above 
lang  mdidates  arc  required  t<»  have  ■  thorough  knowfc 

(practical  and  theoretical)  of  the  language  they  may  choc 

The  regular  coarse  for  French,  G< 
folia  embracing  two  Terms  and  meeti 

a  sreek  i 

The  University  ('<>ar~.'  begins  iu    Lent   Term 
classed  according  to  - 1 . 1 1 1 » 1  i  i u . 

For  admission  into  Junior  Class,   students  mast  I 
through  the  Preparatory  Coarse  <>:■  it>  equivalent. 

FRENCH. 

JUKIOB     CLASS. 

/  fsi  Tbrst— Keetel'd  Collegiate  Grammar,  Pylodet*s  Literature 
Contemporaine,  Keetel's  French  Reader,  Dictations 
and  Exercises,  First  half  Mensie's  History  of  Ft 

y  /  -         l  part   Coetel's  Grammar,  Kuapp's Selections, 

-  cond  part   History  of  Frai 
Examination  on  full  course  at  tin-  end  ofSecond  Term. 
This  class  prepares  Btudents  for 

[NTBRMBDIATB   01  LSS. 

/    si   'J'* i/u — Waterloo (Erckmann-Chatrian).     Z  ire    Volt 

Domogeot'  \  Teztefl  Classiques,  Btudied  and  explained. 

Ki'H.'I's  Syntax. 

Ext  ra  reading— u  Cinq  Mar-.*' 

Term — Piociola  (Saintine),   llisanthrope   (Molien 
Demogeot'n  Textes. 
Dictations,  Original  Exercises  in  both  Terms. 

ding  out  of  Class— Jeune  Homm<  Feuil- 

let  |,  la*  Philosophe  sous  l< 

Examination  on  tin-  w  hole  course  and  on  tin-  Hi>t<»n  <»t    Fi 
used  in  tin-  Jnnior  ( II  i 
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SENIOR     CLASS. 

First   Term — TartufFe,  Pylodet's  Literature  Classique,  Dernogeot's 
Textes  Classiques  (both  Terms),  Sacset  Parchemins. 
Harrison's  Syntax,  Analysis  of  Grammar  und  Origin 
of  the  French  Language.     Lectures. 
Extra  Reading — "Voltaire's  Dramas. 

Second  Term — Notes  on  French  Literature,  Athalie,  Pylodet's  Li- 
terature Classique,  Historical  Grammar  Notes, 
French  Versification. 

Exercises,  Translation  and  Dictations  in  both  Terms. 
Extra  reading — J'eune  Homme  Pauvre,  and  Roman 
d'  un  Brave  Homme  (About). 

For  Graduation — Examination  on  whole  cour.se,    including  His- 
tory of  France  of  the  Junior  Class. 

GERMAN. 

The  scheme  of  the  course  in  German  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
French.     Text  Books  are  as  follows : 

JUNIOR     CLASS. 

First  Term — Otto's  Giammar,  Boisen  Reader,  Whitney's  Reader.  ^ 
History  of  Germany  (Menzie's). 

Second  Term — Review  Otto's  Grammar,  Undine,  History  of  Ger 
many. 

INTERMEDIATE   CLASS. 

First   Term — Marie  Stuart,  Soil  und  Haben    (first  volume),  Notes 
on  Grammar  (first  half). 

Second  Term — Wallenstein,  Soil  und  Haben,  Second  Part  Grammar, 
Notes,  Grimm's  Zwei  Essays,  Histoiy  of  Germany  of 
Junior  Class. 

SENIOR     CLASS. 

First   Term — Whitney's  Grammar,   for  Reference  ;    Die  Yungfrau 
von  Orleans,  Aus  Meinem  Leben  (Goethe). 
Extra,  Soil  und  Haben,  Minna  von  Barnhclm. 


If) 

;  '  i-    ■■  >,  Griii  im's 

1   '      I  of  Germany  of  Junior  and 

'  Sou    ol  Intern 

I   I   Grad   ation. 

AsinFronch,   the    Examination  al  the  end  of  Second  Term  of 
each  cli  -  embracei  whole  eoarae  of  thai 

BP  LNISH. 

Scheme  *aine  w  French  and  German  with  ba( 

.1:  Mm:     CI 

form  Grammar. 

Knapp'n  Reader. 

Second  Tcm     CabaJJero  tfovelas,  Banin  n'n  Bist< 

IXTBHMBDIATB   <  L  I  98. 

First    Term— Cervantes  Novelaa,  Bistory  of  Spain. 
Practical  course  of  reading  and  exen 
S    .,,,/  Term — Modern  Authors.     Ochoa,  If  titinei,  etc 

BBNIOB     CLASS. 

First    Term— Spanish  Classics.     Ccrvanfc   ,  Vej    ,  Calderon. 
Second  Term—  Versification,  Bspronoeda,  Ifartinesde  la  ft 
t<>!\-  and  Literature. 
Italian  is  taught  when  the   Dumber  of  applicant*   warrants  the 
formation  of  a  class.     Being  a  one  year  course  and  ^in- 

volving much  study,  students  are  not  encouraged   to  choose  it  an- 
te*8 thev  are  qualified  by  age,  eta,  to  undertake  the  task. 
For  reference  outside  regular  T«\t  books: 

French—  Bracket's,  Bergman's  Grammars,   Brachet's  Etyniol< 
cal   Dictionary,    Littre'e    Dictionary,     Litl  •       I ... 

Syuonymes,    Bavelaoqne   Linguistiqne,   Besanfs  French 
Humorists,    Demog  ea,   ffisard'a    L:- 

Kerti  Dhe    Ifetrik,   Guiiot's,    Kartii 

1  i!       Btte, 

nm'a    Grammatik,    Bopp'a    Vergfoichende   Gram- 

'      '•    -     on    Gmmi  I       im'a 
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Deutsche  Sprache,  Kiug  Etymologisches  Worterbuch.  Sander's 
Synonymen,  Findel's  Literatur,  Kurz  Literatur  Geschichte,  Ger- 
vinus  Geschichte. 

Spanish — Diez,  Sisuiondi,  Gily  Zaratc  Tesoro  del  Teatro  Espanol, 
Coode,  Cancioneros  Espanoles,  Ochoa,  etc. 

Medals.—  The  Texas  Medal  for  Spanish  (founded  by  Bishop  El- 
liott); now  donated  by  the  Diocese  of  Western  Texas,  is  awarded 
for  special  studies  in  the  Spanish  language. 

The  Harry  Hodgson  Medal  for  special  studies  in  German, 
founded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hodgson,  of  lew  Orleans,  Alumnus  of  this 
University,  1869. 

The  Buggies- Wright  Medal  for  French  (founded  by  Mrs. 
Buggies-Wright,  of  New  Jersey),  open  to  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity French  Classes. 

The  Preparatory  Medal,  open  to  the  members  of  Preparatory 
Classes  in  Modern  Languages. 


METAPHYSICS. 

Professor  Shoup. 


The  work  in  this  School  covers  a  period  of  two  years.  There  are 
four  courses  of  lectures,  with  parallel  reading,  embracing  the  sub- 
jects of  Logic,  Psychology,  History  of  Philosophy,  and  Ontology. 
On  alternate  days,  during  the  Trinity  Term  of  each  year,  the  lec- 
tures are  on  Logic  to  those  beginning  the  course,  and  on  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  to  the  more  advanced  class.  During  the  Lent 
Term,  the  subjects  of  Psychology  and  Ontology  alternate  with 
each  other. 

Books  of  Reference — Hamilton's,  Jevons',  Mill's  and  Whateley's 
works  on  Logic ;  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Mill's  Ex- 
amination of  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Keason,  Hegel's  Logic,  Schelling's  Transcendental  Idealism,  Caird's 
Philosophy  of  Keligion,  Stallo's  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern 
Physics,  Lotze's  Metaphysic,  Cousin's  History  of  Philosophy, 
Lewes'  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  Ueberweg's  History 
of  Philosophy,  Morrell's  Modern  Philosophy,  etc. 


ENGLISH   LANG1  AGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Pbofbssob  White. 

The  course  in    English    Language  and    Literature  extend 
three  years,  and  npon  a  satisfactory  completion  «»!'  It  1 1 1 « -  student 

i>  «•  1 1 1  it  led  1<>  0  diploina. 

/      '     Fear   -First  Term  -Elements  of  English  Grammar j    Mi<l- 
dlo  English— "The  Tale  of  Gamely  n;"  Shakesp 
"As  Ton  Like  It  ";  Lounsbury's   "History  of  the 
English  Langn 

) ,  ar— Second  Term— Rhetoric  and  English  Composition, 
with  a  Btudy  of  certain  masters  of  styh — Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  Lamb,  Ifacaulay,  Buskin. 

Second  Fear— Firsl  Term— English  Literature  1300-1600  A.  I>. 

v     ,,,,/  fear— Second  Term— English  Literature  1000  1800  A  l>. 

Third  Fear— Firsl  Term— English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 
( lentury. 

l looks  used  in  these  court  i 

T.  Arnold's  Manual  of  English  Literature,  Palgrave's  "Golden 
Treasury,"  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Essays  of  Bacon,  Works  of 
Milton.  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Co wper,  Burns; 
M  atthew  Arnold's  Selections  from  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  Shel- 
ley's, Keats' and  Tennyson's  poems;  Carlyle,  De  Quinoey,  Thack- 
eray, George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  etc.  Readings  from  <  •  1 1 1  <  •  r 
authors. 

/  ri  Fear— Second  Term — American  Letters.  Students  should 
possess  Stedman's  "Poets  of  America"  and  works 
ol  Edwards,  Franklin,  Irving,  Presoott,  ICotley, 
Channing,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Bawthorne,  Bryant, 
Poe,   Longfellow,  Taylor. 

Much  of  the  work  In  tin--  class  consists  "i  the  writing  and  deliv- 
i\  ?  In  tlu-  rttudentA 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HISTORY  AND  AET. 

Acting  Professor  White. 

The   course  in  Political  Science,  History  and  Art  extends  over 

three  years  and  a  half.     A  Certificate  is  given  in  each  of  the  three 

divisions  ;  a  Diploma,  in  Political  Science  and  History,    or  History 

and  Art. 

The  course  in  Political  Science  comprises  two  terms. 
First    Term — Political    Economy  —  Prof.    Jevons'  Primer,    and 
Hon.  Henry  Fawcett's   Manual   of  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Second  Term — Political  Science — Origin  and  Functions  of  Gov- 
ernment, History  of  Republican  Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment, Constitutional  and  Political  History 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  (Hallain's 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  Yon  Hoist's 
United  States,  Johnston's  American  Politics,  Black- 
stone's,  Kent's  Commentaries.) 
The  course  in  History  comprises  three  terms. 
First    Term — General  History  to  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  378  A.  D. 

Second  Term — From  378  A.  I).  to  the  fall  of  the  Mediaeval  Empire 
and  Papacy,  1300  A.  D. 

Third  Term—Fxom  1300  A.  I).,  to  the  present  time.  (Curtius' 
Greece,  Mommsen's  Rome,  and  the  works  of  Gib- 
bon, Milman,  Bryce,  Church,  Cox,  Stubbs,  Seebohm, 
etc.;  in  Epochs  of  History  Series — Hume,  Kitchin, 
etc.) 
The  course  in  Art  comprises  two  terms. 
First  Term — Ancient  Art — The  History  of  Civilization;  the 
Manifestation  of  National  Character  in  the  Fine 
Arts.  (Von  Rebers  Kunstgeschichte,  Overbeck's 
Griechische  Plastik,  Perry's  Greek  and  Roman  Sculp- 
ture, Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens.) 

Second  Term— Christian  Art.  (Ferguson's  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, Willis'  Mediaeval  Architecture,  Free- 
man's Historical  and  Architectural  Sketches. 
Symonds'  Renaissance,  vol.  iii.,  the  Fine  Arts ; 
Yasari's  Lives,  Ruskin's  works.) 


1 1 

MOB  \l.  3(  ll.wi:    \\|,  |.;\  [DENCES  OF  CHKI8- 

ti  win. 

PBO]  B8BOB    Mi   I: 

The  course  required  in  this  School  for  •      i:  ,  helor'fl 

The  iQ8traotiou  is  aim  i 
sively   by   lectures,  the  students  being  examined   frequently  in 
writing  upon  all  the  Important  point 
not  only  scientific  but  practical. 

Moral  Scu  na  occupies  the  Trinity  Term  and  EvtiU 
fy  the  Lent  Term.     Lectures  in  each  three  timet 

For  the  M,im.t\  I)  ploma  an  additional  3 1  quired, 

with  Aristotle's  tfichomachoan  Ethics  as  the  basis  of  the  [net 
tion. 

Works  principally  ased:    In  Moral  Science— Aristotle's    Ethics, 

Bishop  Butler's  Works,  Stewart's  Active  and  Moral  I  Jouf- 

froy's  Ethics.  Herbert  Spencer's   Data  of  Ethi  Ethics, 

—  Practical  Philosophy.      In/       ■     ■     q    <  itity— The 

asual  works  on  Evidences,   and  especially  Butler's  Analo 


PHYSICS. 

ACTING    PROPBSSOB   SHOUP. 

This  School  embraces  the  subjects  of  Mechanics,  Aconsl 
tics  and  Astronomy.      it  is  expected   that  the  Btndeut  shall  have 
accomplished  a  full  course  of  pure  Mathematics  before  entering  it. 
The  course  is  arranged  to  coyer  one  year. 

Text  Books:   Peck's  Mechanics,  Descbanel's Natural  Philosophy, 
Bartlett's  Spherical  Astronomy,  Newcomb's  Astronomy. 


U  VTHEM  mCS. 

BSOB    l\  IBB1   Smith. 

This  School  embraces  three  classes,    with  daily  recitations  in 
each  ela  w. 
The  following   is  the  order  of  studies,  with  n  list  of  the  text 

.11  HI  OB   CLASS. 

Geometry  oi    <pac<  and   volume,  embraced   in    Books  Til  \ii 
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and  Till,;  Modern  Geometry,  with  Discussion  of  Transversals',  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Professor ;  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spher- 
ical. 

INTERMEDIATE   CLASS. 

Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Discussion  of  the  General  Equation  of 
Second  Degree  j  Nature  and  Theory  of  Logarithms;  Theory  of 
Equations,  embracing  Sturm's  Theorem,  etc. 

SENIOR     CLASS. 

Analytical  Geometry  ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  witli 
applications  to  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Text  Books:  Peck's  Algebra;  "Wentworth/s  Algebra,  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry  ;  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Peck's  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

For  admission  into  the  Junior  Class,  the  student  is  required  to 
pass  the  examination  of  the  Fourth  Form  of  the  Grammar  School, 
or  its  equivalent. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Shottp. 


It  is  expected  that  students  shall  have  accomplished  a  full  course 
of  pure  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Acoustics  and  Optics,  Astrono- 
my, Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  before  entering  this 
School.  With  good  preparation  in  these  subjects,  the  course  of 
Civil  Engineering  proper  can  be  fairly  accomplished  in  one  year. 

During  the  First  Term,  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical,  is 
given  in  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective,  Land  Surveying,  Plat- 
ting the  Survey,  Calculating  the  Content  by  methods  of  Triaugala- 
tion  and  Latitude  and  Departure  ,  in  Laying  out  and  Dividing  up 
Land,  etc.;  upon  the  Construction  of  Reads  and  Railways,  Loca- 
tion of  Simple  and  Compound  Curves,  and  problems  relating  to 
same;  Turnouts;  Leveling;  Calculation  of  the  Earth-work;  Tra- 
cing of  Contour  Lines,  etc. 

The  student  is  taught  practically  the  adjustments  and  use  of  the 
Transit,  Theodolite  and  Compass,  and  the  methods  of  locating  Tan- 
gents and  Curves.  Drawing  is  taught  practically  throughout  the 
course. 
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-'  Field  Book  of  Engineering,  and  Gill< 

Land  Run  •  ■• 

I'."  'K  I  Of   H  i  I  .vine    (.11      I,'  |  I  ,'lk     nil 

Railwaj  Curves  Henck's  Field   Book  for  Engineers,   Trautwine's 
•  Book  for  i . 

Daring  tin-  Second  Term  tin-  study  <>f  tin-  Propertiefl  «»r  Building 
Materials   ie   pr<  wented  ;    the  Strength   of  Mat  II     onry, 

framing,  Stone  and  Wooden  Bridges,  Arches,  etc. 

Teit  Book     W  heeler's  Oil  N  Engineei 

Upon  i  •  ■- 1 — i  1 1  lt  satisfactory  examinations  the  student  iaeut 
the  Diploma  of  0.   E. 

Examinations  arc  given  it  the  close  of  each  tenn. 


THEORETICAL    AND    EXPERIMENTAL    CHEMI8TRY. 

PROFB880B    PlOOOTT. 

In  this  School  of  Chemistry  the  course  of  lee  tores  and  Laboratory 
work  extend  through  six  terms,  the  genera]  subjects  being  divided 
as  follows : 

First  Term — Chemical  Physios   (Heat,   Light,  Electricity    II 

iieti>ni.) 

n       </  Term — [norganic  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Philosophy. 

Third  Term — Organic  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 

/  i  ■         Qualitative  Analysis. 

Fifth    i<  nu—  ) 

Quantitative  Analysis. 
Sixth    T<  nn—  S 

a  course  of  lectures,   explaining  and  amplifying  the  difl 
subjects  is  delivered  each   term.     Daily   recitations  are  required 
from  tin-  text  ard  lecture-. 

The  Laboratory  work  is  under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of 
the  r  ind  every  student  is  expected  to  understand  and 

plain  each  experiment  as  he  performs  it.     The  first  term  in  Qn 
tative  -  enpied  in  performing  experiments,  illustrating 

ral    chemical  reaction— such  as  are  given  in  the  text  1>"<-K. 
Durii  econd    term    the  more  purely    analytical    work  Ka 

nil. 
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Written  examinations  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

A  final  examination  for  the  Diploma  in  Chemistry  of  the  grade 
M.  S.,  M.  A.,  will  be  given  twenty  days  before  the  close  of  either 
term. 

Students  will  be  required  to  give  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  the  examination  at  its  close. 

The  examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  will  include  Chemical 
Physics,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S.  will  include,  besides 
the  above,  two  terms  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

For  the  Degree  of  M.  A.  two  terms  in  Qualitative  Analysis  and 
two  terms  in  Quantitative  Analysis  will  be  required,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A. 

For  the  Degree  of  M.  S.  skill  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis  without  regard  to  time. 

In  the  lectures  in  this  School  are  embraced  all  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  Chemical  and  Physical  Science.  Text  hooks  used  during 
the  courses  are  Remsen's  Introduction  to  Study  of  Chemistry, 
Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry,  Rem  sen's  Theoretical  Chemistry, 
Bilestein's  Qualitative  Analysis,  Presenilis'  Quantitative  Analysi  -. 
There  are  a  number  of  larger  works  kept  in  the  Laboratory  for 
reference.  As  it  is  impossible  to  compress  within  a  text  book  the 
subjects  of  the  course,  students  are  advised  to  use  the  following 
works  for  reference  :  Theory  of  Heat,  Maxwell  ;  Heat  a*s  a  Mode  of 
Motion,  Tyndall ;  Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Force,  ed.  by 
Youmans  ;  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,  Tait ;  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  Miller  ;  Chemistry,  Barker  ;  Chemical  Technology, 
Knapp ;  The  New  Chemistry,  Cooke  ;  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Johnson  ;  Foods,  ed.  Smith  ;  A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  Fresenius  ;  A  Manual  of  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis, 
Fresenius;  Richter's  General  and  Organic  Chemistry;  Roscoe  & 
Schorlemaner's  Text-book  of  Chemistry. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Acting  Professor  Piggott. 

In  the  School  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  continued  through  tvvo  terms.  The  first  Term  is  devoted  to 
Physiographic,  Lithological,  Dynamical,  and   Historical   Geology. 


L8 
in  -lnrih  Uy  lectures,  illustrated  by  itpecimen*  and 

Q86(l   i        I 

The  i  in  .1  ivote  i  chiefly  to  i 

;;.•    of 

•I  tne  Rim  k    n(  the  Ifetamorp  i 
Term  of  the  eourse  is   open   ■ 
have  completed  the  uibjeets  of  Cbemta  I 
Chemistrj       \  of  itineral*  illustrates  tl 

111.-   1.  xt    I  • 

iu  ••"Hi  of  the  above  courses  entitle* 
"ma  in  the  School  of  Geologj  a  d  Miner  i  on  in 

■  :•  one  of  the    cour*<  the  Btudei  - 

Proficiency  in  that  course, 

<•  in  the  SchtMi]  of  Botany  will  be  required  of  -• 
applying  for  the  Diploma  of  Geology  i       ,;         ,:«.-y. 

Instruction  in  practical  Geology  in   the  field  is  given  during  the 

ty  Term. 
Students  are  advised  to  use  the  following  worl 
Principles  nfGeol<  gy,  Lyell  ;    Elements  ol  i 
•  rGe  >logy,  Dana  ;   Antiquity  ol  Man,    Lye 
Cieikie  ;  Climate  and  Time,  Croll ;  Manual  of  Q 
ical  Analysis,  Fresenlus;  Ifanual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Anal: 
Fresenius;  government  and  State  Geological  iical 

and  Geological  Ed  ai  s,  U  ant. 


BOTANY, 

A<   l  »HG    PROPB880H    K  [RBI    SMITH. 

of  instruction  extends  through  two  terms, 
are  received  \\  ho  have  l  een  prepared  in  the  School  u 

a'e  Elements  of  Botany  with  Gray's  \i  dStruotnral 

Botany   are  used  as  the  guides  to    tl 

•  I  and    Physiological     Botanj    and    I 
gdoui  should   be  in  the  bands  ofstudei  I 

•  the  Lent  Term  includes  lectures  on  \ 

Phj  uuoratorj  fork  and  the  collection  of  all   Herbarium. 
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COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 

Professor  Hodgson. 
Instructor  Weber. 

This  course  includes  lectures  on  Commercial  Law  and  Banking 
by  Professor  Hodgson ;  and  practical  instruction  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  by  Mr.  Weber,  in  the  Grammar 
School. 

Books  for  study  and  reference  :  Townsend's  Commercial  Law, 
Smith's  Mercantile  Law,  Yattel's  Law  of  Nations,  Blackstone's  and 
Kent's  Commentaries,  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  Caruthers'  His- 
tory of  a  Law  Suit,  Code  of  Tennessee. 


ELOCUTION. 

Instructor  Lowry. 

The  instruction  seeks : 

I.  To  train  the  Organs  of  Yoice. 
II.  To  impart  an  appropriate  Delivery. 
III.  To  cultivate  taste  in  Eeading. 

There  are  constant  exercises  in  Articulation  and  Gestures;  and 
frequent  practice  is  given  in  Declamation,  Recitation  and  Reading. 

Books  for  study  and  reference  :  Fenno's  Elocution,  RussePs  Cul- 
ture of  Yoice,  Brooks'  Manual  of  Reading  and  Elocution,  and  Sar- 
gent's Standard  Speaker. 

A  Medal,  founded  by  Bishop  Lyman,  of  North  Carolina,  is  offered 
as  a  prize  for  Declamation.  Six  competitors  are  appointed  by  the 
Faculty,  and  the  annual  contest  is  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
preceding  Commencement  Day. 


MILITAKY  DEPAETMENT. 

First  Lieut.  Edmund  K.  "Webster,  TL  S.  Army,  Commandant 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  army,  detailed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  es- 
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tabhshed  bo  give  the  younger  students  the  benefit  of  the  discipline 
and  exercise  of  drill.    Specie]  -  made  to 

an  erect  carriage  and  good  bearing. 

..nsiiini  and  special  students  ere  exempt  from  doty  in  this 
department,  but  all  Juniors  and  Grammar  School  itodents  must  be 
provided  with  a  uniform,  and  attend  drill,  nnl 
Vice  Chsnoellor  <>r  Surgeon. 

There  arc  four  Infantry  and  one  artillery  drill  each  week.    There 
is  also  a  class   for  the  instruction  of  officeri  and  uon-contmis- 
Bioned  officers  Id  tactic-  and  military* duties.      Any  student  I 
Lowed  to  attend  this  class. 

The  Oadets  arc  organised  into  a  battalion  of  thr -<»n  , 

from  thirty  t<>  forty  men  cadi,  and  officered  by  Oadets  selected 
from  those  distinguished  for  soldierly  qualities  and  proficiency  in 

drill  and  tactic-. 

OFFH 

§ 

Aiui'TANT  .!.  L.    Dogobtt Florida. 

Sbrgbaht-Majob  W,  R.    Watbob T« 

Color  Sbrobakt  Gbo.  Mbtoalfb IfissisfdppL 

Company  A. 

CAPT.    Et.    B.    SWOWDBN,   Jr Ten!;. 

First  Li  kit.  .!.   i\  Crosby T( 

Sboond  Li  but,  C  Lanibb Uabama. 

<'<>ini><i,nj      /,'. 

Capt.  m<  \i eai  i:<>m> Tennec 

First  Libi  p.  ii.  ii.  Grahah Ten:;. 

-    OOHD    LlBUT.   .1.    R,    MA8TBR8ON Texas. 

Company  C. 
Capt.  P.  <'.  Gallbhbh Louisiana. 

PlRBT    I.ikvt.    II.    J.    LYHR Tennessee. 

Sboond  Libut.  J.    \.    Bi  iu Llabama. 

>i;w  \  \  BE  LIGHT  AJtTILLBRY. 

Tbia  in  a  volunteer  battery,  organised  and  managed  by  the  stu- 
dents, but  under  the  control  of  the  authorities.    The  guns  used  are 
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3-in.  field  rifles,  and  are  supplied  by  the  United  States.  It  drills 
in  artillery  once  a  week,  and  seeks  to  perfect  its  members'in  the 
school  of  the  batteiy,  both  mounted  and  dismounted.  The  mounted 
drills  are  a  special  feature  of  the  battery,  and  in  them4the  members 
display  much  zeal  and  energy.  The  battery  owns  a  complete 
camping  outfit,  and  during  the  summer  is  allowed  to  go  into  camp 
at  some  convenient  place  for  four  days. 

OFFICERS. 

Capt.  C.  Gr.  Coyle Louisiana. 

First  Lieut.  J.  F.  Crosby Texas. 

Second  Lieut.  J.  W.  Crump Georgia. 


The  Grammar    School. 


Master. 
.1.  W.   WEBER. 


"ills. 

W,    ]I.    NAITS.    M.    A.  W.    B.    HALL.    If.    A. 

W.   II.  M<  klllai;.  K.   ii.   PETERS,  B.  a. 

Study  Mi  i 
Rbv.  R.   l.  GRUBB. 

The  Grammar  School  courses  are  designed  for  boys 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  able  to  spell,  read, 
ami  write,  and  be  well  grounded  in  Arithmetic  as  far  as 
Decimals;  they  should  also  have  some  knowledge  of 

Geography  and  History. 

Grammar  School  Students  looking  to  a  University  De- 
gree, should  Bpecify  BUCh  degree  upon  entrance,  in  or- 
der that  their  studies  may  receive  the  proper  direction. 

Where  do  degree  Is  indicated,  the  Instruction  aims  to 
lay  the  best  foundation  for  any  general  or  special  course 
in  the  University,  or  for  busiw 

The  instruction  is  preparatory  to  the  Junior  class*  -  of 
the  University ;  and  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  Gram- 
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mar  School  the  methods  of  work  and  discipline  accord 
with  the  University  system.  Over  the  younger  students 
the  "authorities  maintain  a  constant  personal  super- 
vision. 

Medals  are  awarded  annually  in  the  following  depart- 
ments. 

Church  Catechism,  founded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Old  Testament  History,  founded  by  the  Et.  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  East  Carolina, 

New  Testament  History,  founded  by  the  Grammar 
School. 

Latin,  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Hoose. 

Greek,  founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana, 

Mathematics,  founded  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Grubb. 

Modem  Languages,  founded  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Page. 

Declamation,  founded  by  the  Grammar  School. 

In  this  Department,  the  Terras,  Vacation  and  Expenses 
are,  at  present,  identical  with  those  of  the  University, 

A  Literary  Society,  the  Sigma  Pi,  and  a  Library,  se- 
lected with  special  view  to  the  younger  students,  are 
connected  with  the  Grammar  School. 

The  exercises  of  this  Society  are  held  weekly,  and 
consist  of  Declamation,  Original  Essays,  Reading  and 
Orations. 

Only  Grammar  School  students  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership, and  they  are  elected  by  ballot. 
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SCHEDULE    OF    STUDIES. 


ENGLISH. 

English  L  \n«.i rAOi ■.—  This  branch  occupies    six   termfl  (three 

Text  Books  i 
First  Term — Swinton'a  Word  Book. 

>'  oond  Tt  i  in — Dictation. 

Third  Term — "Graded  Lessons  in  English,"  Reed  and  K « •  1 1 « »Lr l: . 
Fc     A  Term — "  Elementary  Lessons  in  English,  Parti.'"   Whit- 
ney and  Kim\. 
/"/////  '/^/•///  —  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar. 
v  vih  Term — Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

II  [story.— This  branch  occupies  fonr  term-  |  two  year-  >. 

Text    Books  : 

/    it  T<  mi— Parley'.-  Universal  History, 
Second  Term — Parley'.-  Universal  History. 
Third  Term— Swinton's  Outlines,    embracing  merely    Ancient 
History. 
Fourth    Term — Swinton's   outlines,   embracing    IfedicBval    and 

Modern    Hi>t<>ry. 

Gboorapht. — This  branch  ooenpies  three  terms. 

Text  Book*  : 

/  /''///  — Maury's  If  anual  of  Geography, 

d  Term — Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 
Third  it  tin — Maury'.-  Physical  Geography. 
Writing  and  Composition  are  continued  throughout  the  whole 
coarse. 

M  AT  II  I!  MAT  I  08. 
\'i\\i:i.i's   PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC.— The    in>truction    in  this 

branch  ooenpies  three  term-,  the  work  being  distributed  a<  fol- 
lows: 
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First  Term — Beginning  with  Common  Fractions,  as  a  review, 
and  extending  through  Decimal  Fractions. 

Second  Term — Beginning  with  Denominate  Numbers,  and  ex- 
tending through  Interest. 

Third  Term — The  completion  of  the  text,  together  with  a  final 
review  of  the  whole  subject. 

Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetic. — Students  possessing  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Practical  Arithmetic  are  thoroughly  drilled  in 
this  important  branch. 

Shoup's  Algebra. — The  instruction  in  this  branch  extends 
through  two  terms. 

First  Term — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division 
of  Algebraic  Quantities,  Factoring,  Involution  and  Evolution. 

Second  Term — The  completion  of  the  text,  and  solution  of  Equa- 
tions selected  from  various  sources. 

Wentworth's  Geometry. — Occupies  but  one  term,  and  extends 
through  the  first  five  books. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 
Text  Books : 

Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Bryant's  Xew  Standard 
Elementary  Book-keeping. 

The  former  is  taught  in  Lent  Term  of  each  year,  the  latter  in 
Trinity  Term. 

AXCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

Lattn. — This  branch  occupies  six  terms  (three  years). 

Text  Books: 

First   Term — Grildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 

Second  Term — Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer,  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Exercise  Book. 

Ihird  Term — Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Exercise  Book,  Allen's  Latin  Reader. 

Fourth  Term — Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Exercise  Book,  Allen's  Latin  Reader. 

Fifth  Term — Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar.  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Exercise  Book,  Allen's  Latin  Reader. 


Sun  n  Grammar,   Gildersleevo's  Latin 

i !  B  rhton'    1 1  tome. 

i. i;i  1  u.    This  branch  ooonpie 

/  /     m ■  —  H ; i r K 1 1 •  ■  ■  •<  1.  Book. 

w—  ii:&rKii«- — "  First    I 

/  /      i    Goodwin's  Greek   Grammar,   W\  i   Les- 

sons, Goodwin^  Xcnophon's  .\n.ii>;i-i-. 

'    I >  ,,,,      I  ■  I  I      miliar.     WTl  '  I  Le 

sons,  Good;         3       *  ions  from  Xenophon 

/  /       — Good  win' «  Greek   I 

Composition,  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Grammar,  Sidgwiok'i 
Writer.  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader,  FynVi  Si  I  •    ofC 

MODERN   LANGUAGES 
French. — The  coarse  «»!'  instruction  is  continued   tl 
i  eruis. 

/     -i  Term —  Keetels1  Elementary  French  Grammar. 
'  Term —  betels' Collegiate  French  Grammar. 

German. — Theconnae  of  instruction  i^  continued  through  two 
term  & 

/  Term — Cook's  Otto's  German  Grammar. 

nd  Term — Cook1  German  Grammar    i.  Otto's 

German  Reader. 

wish  —  Preparatory   instruction   in  ■Spanish    i^  given  bj  the 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University. 

SACRED  STUDIES. 

Every  student  of  the  Grammar  School  is  required  to  take  this 
com 

are  taught  both  by  lee  tares  and  text  books, 
Tlif  course  sxtends  through  iiv«-  terms, 
/  d  t  lharoh  Catechism. 

/<         Mm  i..r.-'-  Manual  of  Old  Testament  History. 
Third  /■  llaclear1    \i  raual  of  Old  Testament  Hi 

y     le  n'-  Manual  of  N"<       Pee  unent  Bisto 
\i.     •         Ifai     J  of  Nov  T.   •;"■•:  U 
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Register   of  Students. 


THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Theological  Students  prior  to  the  complete  organization  of  the 
Theological  Department : 

1873.  Thomas  S.   Morris Texas 

1874.  Innis  O.Adams Alabama 

C.  M.  Gray Tennessee 

John  Kershaw South  Carolina 

W.  G.  "W.   Smith Connecticut 

1875.  D.  F.   Hoke. Alabama 

Milnor  Jones Alabama 

Y.  W.  Shields Mississippi 

J.  A.  Tan  Hoose,  B.  Lt Alabama 

1876.  ¥m.  Klein ." England 

1877.  J.  H.  F.  LaKoche South  Carolina 

D.  W.  Shaffer Tennessee 

A.  M.  Whitten Texas 

1878.  This  year  the  Theological  Department  was  fully  organized, 

and  was  located  as  a  distinct  school  in  St.  Luke's  Hall. 

F.  A.  DeRossett,  M.  A North  Carolina 

Stewart  McQueen Alabama 

C.  B.  Hudgins Yirginia 

C.  B.  Leman '. Georgia 

W.  D.  Powers Yirginia 

1879.  H.  B.  Dean Texas 

H.  A.  Grantham England 

Yardry  McBee,  M.  A North  Carolina 

A.  Prentiss South  Carolina 

Davis  Sessums,  M.  A Texas 

W.  G.  G.  Thompson England 

1880.  A.  Bisland Louisiana 

John  Gass South  Carolina 

N.  B.  Harris , Mississippi 


S    '■     R  nrc  Booth  Carolina 

•''  '•'«  I   Wl  BBl  i:.  B  liaasaohosetti 

,ssI        W  .  T     m.i.i  n.   |;, u     Virginia 

l:-  w.  B  \ir\w  1 1. 1..  B.   \ Booth  Carolina 

XI«  v  Di  Boas,  B.  9 Soutii  Carolina 

w.  R.  Dyi Gta 

|:    E.  Gum Kentncky 

•NI      0,    M   MM  IN TcnilC-.M- 

A.  R.  Tayloi  England 

lvs-     A-  B,  Cobkisb Boo th  Carolina 

a.  w.  G  imii  in MassaohoaaHi 

BOI  \ni»    II  alk England 

•'•  a.  11  Mtins Ifiasia«ippi 

\   EL  ICttohsl] South  Carolina 

M-  C.  I'm.  1  1  s IflaaJHaippl 

II.  0.  BlDDB Mjissju-Iiusi 

William  SHARPS England 

I'm'.  rouse England 

L880L    .1.  f.  Imnlav South  Carolina 

G«  G«  Smith Kentucky 

L884.    8.  N.  Watsos Iflnnc 

T.  D.  Bs  v  1  ton Booth  Carolina 

0.  II.   IF  'l'i  knii:.    1;kv Florida 

s.  BL  HcGlohon Ti 

C.  T.   W  1:1  our 'IVniH'SsiM' 

.1.  (i.  GLA8I South   Carolina 

L885,     G.  L  rimikiT,    B,  Ft T 

W.    \.    Ci  1:1:1;  v.   M.    A South    Carolina 

ft.  11.  Pbtbba Kantnoky 

T.  I  .  Bi  7BL1 Panuaylyania 

C.   I.  x  "i  11  1.1  > Trnr.i'NsiM' 

C.   F.  >mii Nrw  Jai 

1  B86      w.  s.  B.    Ltmobs Lfrioa 

w.  11.  (\\  \\m(.ii Canada 

J.  B.  if  Galbbaitb [raland 

F.    M.    C  M;i.  \\h M 

f    m    ih  mi'hkia.s Tcnneataa 

E    D   ICosBifO  Florida 

\k  1 111  b  11.  \ni.i Ifexioo 
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1886.  J.J.  p.  Pfriit Ireland 

1887.  Matt.  A.  I).  Brewster Texas 

K.  E.  L.  Craig Kentucky 

Quixcy  Ewing Louisiana 

0.  T.  Porcher,  M.  A Sooth  Carolina 

Edgar  G.  Murphy Texas 


GO 


Register  of  University  Students,  1887. 


THEOLOGICAL    8T1  DENTS. 

ATMORRj  W  M.  S.    S Vf'rica 

Bislahd,   \ Louisiana 

Brai  poh,  Thbo.  D South  Carolina 

BREWSTER,    Matt.    A.    D T 

(  '  I  \    LHAUGH,     \\ '  M  .     II 

Craig,  Root.  B.  L Centuoky 

Cro<  k  11.  Geo.    L t. 

Kw  uro,  Qunrci Louisiana 

Galbraith,  J.  B.    11 Lreland 

Garland,  Predsrice  II Massachusetts 

Glass,  Jab.  G *. South  Carolina 

liiKKitv,  W'm.  ALEXANDER South   Carolina 

EuMPHRSTSj  B.  II Tennc 

Moreno,   Bbrh.  D Florida 

Murphy,  Bdoar  G T< 

BTOLL,  ARTHUR    H Ifexioo 

Pbrry,  J.J.P [reland 

!'iti;i:\    ROOII    II Kentucky 

Porohbr,  0.  Theodore South  Carolina 

Wright.  Ohab.  T Tennessee 


cost  GRADUATES. 

PlHLBT,    W.  Peronnoai South   Carolina 

Gibson,  Robt  It Texas 

\  \  1  ps,  Win    Boone Kentucky 


3PBC1  \  L  STTJDBKTS 

Earrison,  Thomas  B.  Ji Kentuekj 

Pali  11 1 .  Prank  R Com 
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GOWNSMEN. 

Barnwell,  "Walter South  Carolina 

Black,  Robt.  M.  AY Georgia 

Bohn,  H.  E Louisiana 

Boucher,  Augustus. - Louisiana 

Broome,  J.  Dozier ....... Florida 

Brown,  R.  Ewell - Tennessee 

Butt,  Archibald  "W '. - Georgia 

Camp,  Thomas  L - Texas' 

Cotle,  Chas.  G Louisiana 

Dashiell,  Alfred  H . - Texas 

De  la  Hunt,  Thomas  J . Indiana 

Doggett,  John  L „ Florida 

DuBose,  W.  Haskell South   Carolina 

Ellett,  Edward  C Tennessee 

Elliott,  John  B.  Jr . Georgia 

Evans,  Winston  G „ Tennessee 

Fleming,  Louis  I.  Jr. Florida 

Gaillard,  Alfred  S South  Carolina 

Green,  Paul  F . . . . . . Mississippi 

Gushee,  Richard  H Massachusetts 

Guthrie,  William  N „. Scotland 

Harris,  Geo.  C.  Jr...,. Mississippi 

Heard,  Chas.  S Georgia 

Hodgson,  John  H.  F.... . Tennessee 

Hodgson,  Philip  M Virginia 

Jones,  Hanson  W . ....Louisiana 

Jones,  Joseph  B „ Alabama 

Kirby-Smith,  E.  Jr . . . Tennessee 

Lamb,  James  H.  Jr Florida 

McCrady,  Edward  Jr South  Carolina 

Martin,  William  E „ South  Carolina 

Mattair,  Lewis  H Florida 

McKellar,  William  H Alabama 

Morris,  J.  Craik ....... ; Kentucky 

Nelson,  James  M.. ... Michigan 

Noble,  Albert  E Alabama 

Roberts,  M.  C Texas 

Ruth,  William  H Alabama 


>n. H  I*.  Geo.  C New  York 

Smith,  Edwin  h California 

.mi  :  i  ii.   Larkin Town 

BVOWDBW,    R.   I  *. link  ley T- 

Bpi  \it.  Jaa.  w FTc 

Wihtnkii.  R,  Franklin  Jf Florida 


.ir\  [0R8. 

Adams,  harden  W T. 

,\  RM8TRONQ,  Joaapfa    II Florida 

Baldwin,  Chan.  € Florida 

Ball,    i mm South  Carolina 

Hi  \ i.l.  Jaraefl  \ Llabama 

Bmattt,  D.  Troy Tennessee 

Bl  STTOK,    W  .  Terry Kent  ml  •  y 

Bbttow,  William  L Florida 

Bird,  WllmerP t. 

BOKD,  McNeal Tennessee 

BOKD,    RODt     B.   Ii Tennessee 

Bai  OR,   B.    M Tennessee 

BRUOB,  MM '1  '■■ 

Buck,   Randolph IGaaiaalppi 

r.rcKM.H.   Harry    W Louisiana 

Butt,  Lewia  F Gooi 

CAM  PBBLLj  (  folin Tennessee 

CHI  i;<  ii.    \l"iizo Florida 

( '<>•  IKRILL,  Ohas.  (i Tennessee 

CoLB,    I 'rank     B Tex  a- 

Oollibi,  Thoa.  .1 Lrkai 

COOVRR,   Lawrence   I J Tennessee 

OOTTAM,    II.  Thoma* Louisiana 

i  .   Francis    L Louisiana 

Crosby,  Joaiao  W Ttona 

Cbi  Mi*.  Jamea'W Qa 

Cl  M  m  i\«.s.   I ). iv ill  II Tenne>>ee 

BOO]  RTOff,  Henry  II Indiana 

Lnw  kRD8.   IV   .1 T( 
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Elmore,  Chas.  W . Alabama 

Fields,  William  J Texas 

Fields.  David  B Texas 

Fowler,  Samuel  W •, Alabama 

Frank,  Abraham  H Tennessee 

Fry,  Emory  S Texas 

Gadsden,  Paul  T . South  Carolina 

Galleher,  Paul  C Louisiana 

Gaston,  Kobt.  K Texas 

Gibson,  William Texas 

Glassell,  Philip  H California 

Gordon,  Alexander  L Louisiana 

Graham,  Harry  H Tennessee 

Graham,  Samuel  L.  Jr Tennessee 

Green,  Duff' Georgia 

Haden,  Jno.  B . . . Texas 

Henry,  Wallace  B Louisiana 

Higgins,  Claude  C Texas 

Hood,  Lee Alabama 

Hutchings,  Sealy Texas 

Johnson,  Flournoy  C G eorgia 

Johnson,  Walter  A r Tennessee 

Johnson.  William  B Tennessee 

Johnson,  Thomas  J Kentucky 

Johnson,  Henry  B , Xew  York 

Jones,  Siduey  W , Louisiana 

Judd,  Frederick  L Tennessee 

King,  Harry   K California 

Kline,  John  J Louisiana 

Lanier.    Clifford Alabama 

Lee,  Hutson South   Carolina 

Leffler,  Chas Florida 

Lovell,  Joseph  M Mississippi 

Lynn,  Henry   J , Tennessee 

Masterson,  James  K,  Jr...... Texas 

Maury,  James  M Tennessee 

McElhany,  Homer Missouri 

McNeal,  Ezekiel  P Tennessee 

Metcalfe,   Geo Mississippi 

Miller,  Austin Texas 
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M  1 1 .  i  « I  \  .   I  n  ■  •      i 

N  i  lmok,    Prank   'I  ■ 

Patterson,    Arthur  W Hoi 

P  \  ITI80K,  N.i.i i •  \v xi  i  »  idppi 

Pi  \  bbon,  ■'     Reed . .  Florida 

Phi  lpb,  Henrj  v y 

Pollock,  Walter  J Indiana 

r   .  m  :.i .  i.  m Ifinaiaidppi 

B  i  kdolph,  Bdward Tcnni 

i;  w  bmkl,  Prank  <•; 

Rice  LBD8,  T.  II Missouri 

Rn  RR8,  Gayle    L Louisiana 

KO8BOR0I  OH,  S.    W T( 

Rosi .  Josephuu  \ Kentucky 

Kosb,  $amuel  .1 Kentucky 

8  \  1  mm  i;>.  Dud  ley  I  > .  .J  r Tenne 

S<  "i  t.  a  leiander  Y M  issisaippi 

Shblby,  Sublet  B Tenne 

Shbf  \i;i».  Thomas  II North  ( Carolina 

Shibldb,   Devereui Mississippi 

Shine,  Prancis  EE Florida 

Shipp,  .1.  Lee I 

Mioi  I-.  Prancta  K Tennt 

Sims,  liobt  N.  Jr I 

Smith,  Houston  T Tenn< 

Spbbr,  Geo,  a Florida 

gPBKOBR,  Maury   II T 

Taylor,  Jamea  R Tenneaaee 

Thompson,  Richard  8 Tenne 

Tbacy,  w  hi-  i).... N«'\v  Fork 

w  kTaov,  Andrew  B South  Carolina 

W  \ raoH,  Win,    H Texas 

itpibld,  Jamea  0 8         1     olina 

W  in:  \  r.  Bdward  8 Tenni 

W  11 1  1 1.1  1:.  Joseph  Jr \  labama 

\v  ii.k  1  aaoff,   Libert   W Tezaa 

Wilkinson,  i:.iiit.  p T( 

Willi  \  as,  William   P Louie 

W  1.1  w  Bei  erly  W Tenneaaee 

Y«M  kg,  James  W 
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*  Adams,  Harden  Wicks Texas 

Armstrong,   Morton  Kentucky 

Atwood,  Alfred  Livingston Georgia 

Austin,  John  Alec Tennessee 

Bailey,  James   LaRoche South  Carolina 

*Benton,  "William  Terry .Kentucky 

Beville,  Alfred  Stephen Florida 

Billingsley,  Charles  Edward Mississippi 

Blake,  Daniel South  Carolina 

Bocquin,   George  Sole  Birnie Arkansas 

Bond,  Thomas  Harvey Florida 

Bond,   Walter Tennessee 

Boone,  Thomas Tennessee 

Boone,  William  Jones Tennessee 

Brooks,  Carroll South  Carolina 

Brown,  Wilbur   Gayle . . .  Alabama 

Bryson,  Charles  Hart Tennessee 

*Buck,   Randolph Mississippi 

*Buckner,  Henry  Winchester Louisiana 

Calder,  John  Horn Louisiana 

Caldwell,  Robert  Adair Kentucky 

Cary,  Ray  Preston Tennessee 

Cheatham,  Patton  Robertson Tennessee 

Cleveland,  Alexander  Sessums Texas 

Cleveland,  William  Davis Texas 

Cocke,  Charles  Pollard Tennessee 

Cocke,  Paul  Lee Tennessee 

Cocke,  Philip  St.  George Tennessee 

*Collier,  Thomas  Jordan Arkansas 

*Coover,  Lawrence  Bernard Tennessee 

*Cottam,  Henry  Thomas Louisiana 

Cotten,  Ashbell  Lee Tennessee 

Cotten,  Benjamin  Wright Tennessee 

Courts,  Richard  Winn Tennessee 

Craig,  Frank  Eppes. Florida 

D anner,  Lucian  Webster Pennsylvania 

Danner,  William  Martin Pennsylvania 

Dismukes,  George  Woodson Florida 

Dowe,  Florenzo  Keble Georgia 


<a, 
in  Bom  .  Robert  Marion   Ji Tern  i 

U\  '•'•!  ■  i.\    W  illiaiu   LiOHD    Jr T«  'in i< •->«•.• 

i .'•i.i  ntow,  William  i umm Tem 

J Clmoti  .  Robert    Barnwell i  • 

I ■'. i. \miii:.  William  Taylor Florida 

I '  I 1 1:1  >.   I '.id  If  ore Tni  lii-v, !•<• 

Karlky,  Hoxie   Carter Llabama 

Tki.i.m  \\.  Alphonse 

I'l ■  i.i. m  \.\.    LoUlfl '! 

Krrgusox,  Barry    !-«•<• .MissMrippi 

KORD,  Cbarlefl  Hick  ham Louisiana 

Pori>,  YAw  in  Qoilliard Louisiana 

PORT,   U'ul'ii-  Klijah T«'iiiH'»iM' 

Pribrsov,  John  Iforgan Tenne^ee 

G  lrrard,  Josepta  Bacon Mississippi 

G  LRU  i  i .  George  Long Te 

* .  k.8Toa,  Etoberl   Kilpatriok Ti 

Gibson,  James  Bolan 1 \ 

<  1 1  i.ijm  k.  Charles  Henry Tennc 

1 . 1  PSOft,   William  Tbomafl Tfimt'^iT 

GlVBN,  John    Stuart Kentucky 

< .  1.  \».  t  Ibarlefl  Leu  w Tennes>cc 

GLASS,     Frank    ESageilfl Tennessee 

Glass,  George  Henry Tennet 

Goooft  in.  Percy  Lee Louisiana 

Gordon,  Alexander  Leslie Louisiana 

Granger,  Commodore  Vanderbill Kentucky 

'Grbbn,     Dull" ( f 

li  LDBN,   Harry  Cooper Tezii 

II  \  kkn.  John  Brannum Texai 

Hamilton,  Daniel  Hey  ward NTorth  Carolina 

Baskbll,  William  Blnathan  J  r Boath  Carolina 

11  w\  k i.\N.  LoqIb   Herring Ifississipp] 

II  win  n.  ft  Mil  nil  c<  ne Florida 

Hi  RDBRSON,   II  unt Ia»ui>iana 

II I  irt,  William  Armstrong Louisiana 

Hi  !  u  LRD,    Nathaniel Bontfa  Carolina 

HlLLYBR,   Whitticl.l    OowleS Florida 

Hodgson,  Henry  Michael Florida 

Boon.  Lee Llabama 
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Howard,  Ewiiig  Pox Mississippi 

Hughes,  Leonard  Bentley ...  Tenraes*ee 

Hunziker,  John Tennessee' 

Hutchings,  George   Ball Texas 

*Hittchings,  Sealy Texas 

Ives,  Silas   LeRoy Tennessee 

J  aokson,  Mieajah  Bo  we Louisiana 

■\Tohnson,  Flournoy  Carter Tennessee 

*Johnstov,   Henry  Byron New  York 

Jones,  Frank   Elmore Tennessee 

Jones,  George    Mason Tennessee 

Jones,  Marshall  Bird Alabama 

Jones,  William  Eli Texas 

*  J  udd,  Frederiek  Lee . Tennessee 

Keely,  Thomas  Neal G eorgia 

Kirby-Smith,  Reynold  Marvin Tennessee 

Kirby-Smitr,  William  Selden , Tennessee 

Kirk,  Albert   Leonidas Mississippi 

Lewis,  John A  labama 

Lowe,  William  Bell  Jr Georgia 

Marshall,  Edward  West Texas 

Marshall,  John  Shelby Mississippi 

Massey,  Benjamin   Minor Missouri 

*McElhan y,  Homer Missouri 

Miller,  Albert  Henry Tennessee 

Milligan,  Norvell  W  ebb Missouri 

Montgomery,  Granville  Dodge Texas 

Moore,  Melville  Maury Missouri 

Moore,  Thomas   Ch  aiming Florida 

Morris,  John  Morton , Kentucky 

Morrison,  Charles  Biekham Louisiana 

Paxton,   Elisha Mississippi 

Philips,  Joseph Tennessee 

Phillips,  Frank  Pierce Florida 

Pittman,  Henry  JSTeal Georgia 

Popplestone,  Louis   Bolles Tennessee 

Randolph,  Virgil  Patrick Tennessee 

Rathburn,  William  Daniel Tennessee 

Reynolds,  Robert  Wallace Arkansas 

Richardson,  John  Oustis Ken  tuck  v 


lis 

1'h  ii  UtDSOVj   TbomAI  Darby Kentucky 

I'l'  ur,  John  Etomaine 1 \ 

"  I'l\ ■  i . i : s .  (iayh-    Longlej Loulsl 

EtOBBSTSOir,  William  Clendennen T< 

mov,  John  Alfred t. 

Boaebatt,   Charles Florida 

><  ii i an  k.  Oharlet  Henry Louisiana 

Schmidt,  Theodore  Lewis Louisiana 

3<  "i  r.  Alexander  forger tfisaisaippl 

>■  "i  r.   1 1  any  I  >andridc;e Tennessee 

-Mil  \.\:\ .  Sublet  Britton Ti'inic-ci' 

B  11 1  I'll  i  i:i>.  Arthur  IforSOn IfifWJtTJppi 

•  Sho it.  Prank  BUiotl Tcnne»ee 

Shim;,  i 'rank  Wells Florida 

*SlMij   R obeli  Nichollfl Louisiana 

s logo i  it.  Henry   Digby Florida 

Sm  nil.   Leo  Pope Tennessee 

smiiii.  Etufus  Childress Tennt 

Bhowdrh,  Mason Louisiana 

Bpb  \ a,  .lames  Parley JJabama 

Bprrr,  Bustis   Holland Florida 

Bpbbr,  George   Algernon Florida 

Bpbbr,  Wilson  Lucas Florida 

Bpbatt,  Charles  Brewster Florida 

Bt  lrks,  James  Douglas Florida 

BT  \i:ki:.  John  William Florida 

BTARKB,    Thomas Florida 

BTOUT,    Harry   F.onney Florida 

s tiiv  \i.i..  John  Willis ICias&saipp] 

T  in  s,  Knii'.M  Carnes Tennes>ce 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin Bouth  Carolina 

Thou  lb,    Lewis  <  loDins Mississippi 

TnoM  is,   W alter    Lord Louisiana 

Trrsri  wi.    staiye  Brooks Tennessee 

Tuour,  Louis Llabama 

Tl  i:\i.k.    William  Faker T< 

D  in..   I  >a\  ill  Bdwin Michigan 

\  an  l»i  m  an.  I '.ul  Barton Tennessee 

\   \n  hi  i;\  i  i.k.  Thomas   Morris Florida 

w  \  i»k.  William  Center I 


GO 

Wager,  George  Peter Texas 

Warley,  Theodore  Dehon  Wagner Louisiana 

Watkins,    Arthur  James Tennessee 

Watson,  James  Campbell Florida 

Weir,  Kandolph  Robert  Ballbre Tennessee 

*Wheeler,  Joseph . . Alabama 

Whitson,  Lewis  Rogers  Clark Tennessee 

Wicks,  Edward  Henry Tennessee 

Wilhoite,  Jacob  Richard Tennessee 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  Hancock Texas 

Williams,  Ralph  Rowlett Tennessee 

Wilmer,  John  Ringgold „ Tennessee 

Wilmerding,  William  Edward Texas 

Wilson,  James  Young Florida 

Wooten,  John  Towns Tennessee 

Wrenn,  Allen  Robert ".Tennessee 

^Advanced  to  Academic  Department. 
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Register  of  Degrees  Conferred, 
Including  those  of  Commencement  Day,  1887. 


MA. ST  KB    OF     \itlv 


1878.     P.  A.   DeRoMtefl North  Carolina 

R.  B.  G.  Roberta North  Carolina 

Davit*  Sewamfl 

W,  D.  Steele Booth  Carolina 

1879      Vardry  Me  Bee North  Carolina 

ivsi.     T.  I\  Davis Booth  Carolina 

w.   II .  Moreland Booth  Carolina 

1882.  w  .   B.  Naot« Kentucky 

W,  A.  Percy MiHtriiptippi 

Chae.  Me  I).   Pockette T< 

B.  L.  Wigginfl Smith  Carolina 

1883.  J.  \\\  Percy ICiaaiamppi 

1884.  El.  8.  Elliott Georgia 

W.   A.  Guerry Booth  Carolina 

ivs"».     <i.  R.   Bellinger Booth  Carolina 

w.  B.  Hall.  Jr Uabama 

)^v7      \v.    p,  Pinlej Sooth  Carolina 

0.  T.  Porcher South  Carolina 

BACIIRLOB    I  'I      1 1:    I 

1  v7i.     Thoma*  Bringbnral 1  • 

.1 .  \i.  Gray Tennceaee 

i;    B,   Mjlefl lfMa*ippi 

1875      \\  .  I '.  I lorgaa .A labama 

1 .  i  >.  Sea  brook Booth  Carolina 

1876.     w  .  C.    Harriaon Tennc 

a.  S.   Smith South  Carolina 

John  Davia  (  Hpeoiali  aratia ),  .    I " 

1-7-         \      W       !'•       i 
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1885.  R.  W.  Barnwell South  Carolina 

1887.     Alfred  H.  Dashiell Texas 

BACHELOR    OF   LETTERS. 

1874.  E.  C.   Steele South  Carolina 

Paul  Jones ,  Arkansas 

1875.  J.  A.  YanlToose Alabama 

1881.  W.  H.  Moreland South  Carolina 

1882.  W.   B.  Nauts Kentucky 

W.  A.  Percy Mississippi 

1886.  G.    L.    Crocket Texas 

BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCE. 

1876.  *H.  D.  Higgins Texas 

Paul  Jones Arkansa  s 

A.  M.  Rutledge Kentucky 

J.  J.  Stout Arkansas 

P.  A.  Orgain  (speciali  gratia) Texas 

1877.  B.   L.  Owens Georgia 

Thos.  Worthington Mississippi 

1878.  G.  C.  Babcock - Louisiana 

*W.  jST.    Bennett Georgia 

T.    M.  DuBose South  Carolina 

AY.  K.  Jones Arkansas 

J.  B.    Mayfield Texas 

G.  D.  Palirey Louisiana 

J.  B.  Shaffer Louisiana 

Fielding  Yaughn Alabama 

1879.  *C.  H.  Mayhew Kew  Jersey 

LeRoy  Percy Mississippi 

1880.  W.  D.  Bratton \ South  Carolina 

W.  C.  Conyers South  Carolina 

McN.    DuBose South  Caroliua 

L.  W.  Smith .  * South  Carolina 

1881.  J.  J.  Cornish South  Carolina 

W.  H.   Moreland South  Carolina 

1882.  W.  M.  Marks Alabama 

W.  A.  Percy Mississippi 

E.  A.  Quintard Tennessee 

1883.  H.  M.  Garwood Texas 

> 


L884.     l.    W.  Hughe* Sooth  Carolina 

J,  C.  Preston Virginia 

L886,     w.   r,   Hall.  Jr \l.v 

B.  Iliooa Mai' 

B.  T,    Elmore Llabama 

R.     II .    (  «»lil»>.  Jf Uahaina 

iss»'»     l*.  T.  Brownrigg Mississippi 

B.    I-.    Noble Maliama 

L887.     r.    I'.  Green liiaaissippl 

Robert  Gibaon,   Jr Ti 

B  kOHKLOl   OP  i»i\  initv. 

isM.     Rev,  Win.  Klein BnglaDd 

1885.      Rev.    McN.   DuBoBQ South  Carolina 

CIVIL     BROIITBBR. 

1873.  J.  .i .   I l.i una Louisiana 

!>7<i.      ('.   T.    Hammond \labama 

II.  D.  Kiggina '!'• 

I  877.     ('.   B.  Smedeo Iauii-iana 

1878.     Bngene  La  Pioe Lonii 

G.  i>.  Palfrey Louisiana 

Fielding  Vaughn Uabama 

L883.     A.    B.  Elliott I 

L88  \.     ii.  Jervej South  Carolina 

L885.      W.  B.    Hall.  .Ir Mahauia 

B.  T.  Blmore Uabama 

H0N0RI8  CAUfl  I 

1869.  Rev.  i\  w  .  Tremlett,  l>.  0.  I EBngland 

L871,     Rt  Rev.  W.   B.   \v.  How,..  Dk  D Boath  Carolina 

1-7:;.     i;t.  Rev.  W,  I'.  Adams,  h.  C.  I BTen  He 

Ett  Rev.  EL  w.    B.  Elliott,  D.  0.  L Texas 

Rev.  Franoia  K.  Leighton,   1>.  C  L Bngland 

J.    L.  Shaw- Sir  wart.    D.  C.  L England 

Bdgar  Shepherd,  i>.  C.  L Bngland 

1874.  'Alexander J,  Beresford-Hope,  D.  C.  L Bnglaml 

Rev.  Riohard  T.  Weet,  D,  0.  L Bngland 

1870.  Rev.  EBdward  Ontta,  i>.  i> Bngland 

Rev.  J.   L  At  kin-oil.  D..G.1 BngUmd 
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1876.  Rev.  Albert  Wood,  B   C.  L England 

Kt.  Kev.  W.  K.  Maororie,  B.  0.  L South  Africa 

1877.  Eev.  A.  T.  Wirgman,  D.  C.  L Africa 

1878.  Kev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  B.  B Few  Jersey 

Kev.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  B.  B Tennessee 

*  Kt.  Kev.  W.  Mercer  Green,  B.  B Mississippi 

Kt.  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  I).  D North  Carolina 

Kt.  Rev.  Alexander  Gregg,  D.  D Texas 

Kt.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Wilmer,  D.I) Alabama 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Quintard,  B.  B Tennessee 

*Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  B.  Wilmer,  B.  B Louisiana 

*Rt.  Rev.  John  Freeman  Young,    D.  D Florida 

Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Beckwith,  B.  B Georgia 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  N.  Pierce,  B.  B Arkansas 

Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  D.  B North  Carolina 

Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Garrett,  B.  B Northern  Texas 

1880.     *Rev.  Edward  Fontaine,  LL.  B Louisiana 

Rev.  A.  Jaeger,  B.  B Ohio 

Rt.  Rev.  John  M".  Galleher,  B.  B Louisiana 

1882.  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Cooper,  B.  B Long  Island 

1883.  Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Budley,  B.  B Kentucky 

Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  B.  B Mississippi 

*Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Robertson,  B.  B Missouri 

1884.  Rev.  S.  J.  Bales,  B.  C.  L.,  St.  Boniface  College,  Warmin- 

ster, England. 
Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  D.  C.  L.,    Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore. 
The  Yenerable  James  Augustus    Hessey,   B.    B.,    Arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex,  England. 
Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson,  B.  B.,  Bishop  of  East  Carolina 

Rt.  Rev.  fm.  E.  McLaren,    B.  B Bishop  of  Chicago 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Hon.  Arthur  Bouglas,  B.  B.,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen  and  the  Orkney  Islands. 

1885.  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  B.  C.  L New  York 

Rev.  Bavid  Pise,  B.   C.  L Ohio 

"  Rev.  William  W.  English,  B.  C.  L England 

1886.  Hon.  Effingham  H.  Nichols,  LL.  B New  York 

Reginald  Poole,  B.C.   L . . . .  England 

1887.  Rt.  Rev.  B.  S.  Tuttle,  B.  B..... Missouri 

Rev.  J.  Nevett  Steele,  Mus.  Boc Xew  York 


Bei .  V ardrj  IfoBee    m  .     Do      .... 

Mr.  .1.  II    W loo     .  \i       D  ....  Lcn  g  [stand 

Mr.  .laiin's  Henry    I.-...M   ..    !»«.«■ England 

Dr.  John  B.  Elliott,    Ph.  D L 

PRHA<  I  \<  <    \  i.  I  i  ..  :<»v 

1873.  Bt  Rev.  Joseph  P.  B.  Wilmer,  D.  D Louisiana 

1874.  '  l.'«'V  .1.  Craik.  D.  D i 

1875.  Rev.  J,  II.  Hopkins,  D.  D Pennsyh  i 

1876.  Ett  Rev.  B.  B.    Harris,  D.  D Mi<;, 

L877.  Rt  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley.  D.  D I. 

1878.  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.  D 

1879.  Bey.  P,   a.    Pitts T 

i--".  RtBev.  John  W.  Beekwith,  D.  D G 

1881,  »Rev.  a.  l.  Diysdale Louii 

1882  Bev.  J.  U.  Stringtellow,  D.  D Ual 

L883.  Bt  Bev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D Ilississippl 

1884.  i:t.  Bev.  w.  B.  McLaren,  D.  D.,  D.  0.  I Ohi 

L885.  Bev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  I New  York 

L886.  Bev.Thoe,  P.  Gailor,  M.  A..  S.T.  I: Tennessee 

1887.  i;:.  i:.  • . .   D.  B.  Turtle,  D.  D Missouri 

0RATOR8. 

L874.  1:1.  Bev.  T.  B   Lyman,  D.  D North  Carolina 

1 875.  Gen.  J,  L.  Clingman Mississippi 

1876.  Bt  Bev.  Alexander  0.  Garrett,  D.  D..  LL.  D N.  r 

1877.  Pro£  Leroy  Broun Tennessee 

1878.  Hon.  Oh,  Biohardaon  Miles Bonth Carolina 

1879.  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson Uabama 

L880.  H«»n.  B.  MoCrady Bonth  Carolina 

L881.  Bev.  J,  L.  Tneker,   D,  D Uafa 

L8B2.  Hon.  W.  Poroher  Miles South  Carolina 

1--:;.  JndgS  .1.    L.T.  Bneed 

1884.  Hon.  Johnson  Barbour Virginia 

L885.  Bt  Bev  Thos,  [J.Dudley Kentucky 

L886.  Hon.  Prootor  Knott Kentucky 

1887.  Hon.  Jno.  T,  Morgan klal 
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The  Alumni   Association. 


OFFICEKS  FOR  1887-88. 


President  :    B.  L.  Wiggins,  M.  A.,  South  Carolina. 

First  Vice-President :    Rev.  John  Kershaw,  South  Carolina. 

Second  Vice-President :    ¥m.  M.*  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 

Third  Vice-President:    H.  B.  Gaither,  Mississippi. 

Fourth  Vice-President :     Rev.    F.    A.  DeRosset,    M.  A.,  North 

Carolina. 
Fifth  Vice-President :    W.  B.  Hall,    Jr.,  M.  A.,  Alabama. 
Recording  Secretary  :    Jno.  W.  "Weber,  Tennessee. 
Corresponding  Secretary  :    W.  B.  Nauts,  M.  A.,  Kentucky. 
Treasurer  :    Rev.  A.  W.  Knight,  Florida. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

W.  A.  Guerry,  M.  A.,  S.  Carolina.        W.  P.  Finley,  M.  A.,  S.  C. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Knight,  Florida.  W.  B.  Nauts,  M.  A.,  Ky. 

Jno.  W.  "Weber,  Tennessee. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

T.  K.  Jones,  Alabama.  J.   I).  Shaffer,  B.  S.,  La. 

Rev.  1ST.  B.  Harris,  Mississippi. 

ALUMNI   EDITOR. 

W.  A.  Guerry,  M.  A.,  South  Carolina. 

ALUMNI    TRUSTEES. 

Rev.  Davis  Sessums,  M.  A.,  Texas,  Clerical  Trustee. 

Rev.  John  Kershaw,  South  Carolina,  Alternate  Clerical  Trustee. 

Fielding  Yaughn,  C.  E.,  Alabama,  Lay  Trustee. 

E.  S.  Elliott,  M.  A.,  Georgia,  Alternate  Lay  Trustee. 

C.  P.  Hammond,  C.  E.,  Alabama,  Lay  Trustee. 

Silas  McBee,  North  Carolina,  Alternate  Lay  Trustee. 
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Award     of     Certificates,     Diplomas     and 
Medals. 


COMMENCEMENT     DAY,     1887. 


CERTIFICATES. 


\h nt  r<t!<>(/i/. 

William  Hard  wick  Kutli \lal>ama 

Th<».  .  I .  i  m « ■  <  »lt-  la  Hunt I  ml  i  an  a 

Thos.  L.  Gamp T« 

Otology. 

Thos.  L«  Camp Ti 

David  Hamilton  Cammingn Tennessee 

M>  taphjfHcs. 

Thos.  James  de  la  Hunt Indiana 

John  Barnwell  Klliott.  Ji Get 

Qninoy  Swing Lou: 

Jamefl  Craik  Morris Kentnokj 

&i  Gardner  Murphy Texas 

Etobt  Edward  i.-  e  ( Jraig Kentnckj 

Wadswortli  Bpratl Florida 

J  aim-    Hall    Lamh Pic 

English    Long 

James  Craik   Morris Kentucky 

Cbarlefl  B.  Heard Qeoi 

B(  .  tf  Gardner  Mnrpbj T( 

QolnOJ  Kw  Kng Louisiana 

Lewlfl  H.    Mat  I  ail- PlorfiS 
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Charles  Goodrich  Coyle . Louisiana 

Emory  Starr  Fry .- Texas 

Louis  Isidore  Fleming,  Jr Florida 

English  Literature. 

Quincy  Ewing . . . . .  Louisiana  . 

John  Barnwell  Elliott,  Jr Georgia 

Edgar  Gardner  Murphy . . Texas 

Jas.  Craik  Morris „ Kentucky 

William  Haskell  DuBose South  Carolina 

History. 
Edgar  Gardner  Murphy Texas 

Political  Science, 

Charles  Goodrich   Coyle Louisiana 

Hanson  W.  Jones . Louisiana 

Kobt.  E.  L.  Craig ....Kentucky 

Louis  Isidore  Fleming,  Jr Florida 

Thomas  James  de  la  Hunt Indiana 

Art. 

Thomas  James  de  la  Hunt. . Indiana 

Botany. 

"Winston  Gill  Evans Tennessee 

Lewis  H.  Mattair .... Florida 

Latin. 

Winston  Gill  Evans Tennessee 

Thomas  James  de  la  Hunt „ Indiana 

Tacties. 

John  L.  Doggett Florida 

Lewis  H.  Mattair , «. ...... Florida 

Chas.  Goodrich  Coyle Louisiana 

Robt.  Brinkley  Sno  wden Tennessee 

Ezekiel  McNeal  Bond Tennessee 

Paul  Gifclleher „ Louisiana 


78 
DIPLOU  Lfi 

SCHOOL  OV     \  \«  1 1  \  i     LAHQfXAOM. 

/ '/////. 
M       \ 

Joseph   Brevard  Jones Uabama 

Octavins  Theodore  Poroher Bontfa  Carolina 

William  Peronneaa  Finley Booth  Carolina 

B.    \. 

Qnincy  B* log Louisiana 

Auiru-tu-  I  Ioik-Iht I  .mi  i  rial  1 1 

Greek. 

If.     A. 

Joseph    Brevard  Jones Alabama 

Octaviua  Theodore  Porcher Booth  Carolina 

William  Peronnean  RHnley Bontfa  Carolina 

i:.  a. 

Allied    li.   Da8hiell Ti 

SCHOOL  OP    tfODBBH    LANGUAGES, 

/  Ti  nch. 
B,    A. 

( ictaviua  Theodore  PoYeher South  Carolina 

ThOB.  Jamefl  <1»*  la  Hunt Indiana 

William  Norma n  (iuthrie Scotland 

(',(    fllKlll. 

W.    \. 

Robt  Gibson,  Jr r- 

William  Norman  (iuthrie Sect  land 

Kenneth   <i  nth  lie Scotland 

^<  BO<  ~\.   i I]    i  R0LI8H. 

Robt  Edward  !■•  Crai| Kentucky 
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SCHOOL   OF   HISTORY   AND   ART. 

Robt.  Edward  Lee  Craig Kentucky 

John  Barnwell  Elliott,  Jr Georgia 

Louis  Isidore  Fleming,   Jr Florida 

Thos.  B.  Harrison,  Jr Kentucky 

SCHOOL   OF  METAPHYSICS   AND   ENGLISH. 

Wiliner  Shields Mississippi 

SCHOOL   OF   MATHEMATICS. 

Octavius  Theodore  Porcher South  Carolina 

Winston  Gill  Evans Tennessee 

Albert  Easter  Noble . Alabama 

Robt.  Gibson,  Jr Texas 

Joseph  Brevard  Jones Alabama 

Hanson  W.  Jones Louisiana 

Jas.  "Wadsworth  Spratt Florida 

SCHOOL   OF   CHEMISTRY. 

B.  S. 

Albert  Easter  Noble Alabama 

James  Marston  Nelson Michigan 

William  Hard  wick  Ruth Alabama 

Jas.   Wadsworth  Spratt Florida 

E.  Kirby-Smith  Jr., Tennessee 

Archibald  W.  Butt Georgia 

B.  A. 

Walter  Barnwell «. South  Carolina 

H.  R.  Bohn Louisiana 


SCHOOL   OF  MINERALOGY    AND   GEOLOGY. 

B.  A. 

H.  R.  Bohn * Louisiana 

Thomas  L.    Camp Texas 


s<  HOOL   «»»•    BO 

William  Hardwiok  Rutb Uab 

i  I .  l»\  Bobn Looi 

^<  BOOft   01    I'll  I 

Robert  Gibson,  Jr T( 

( »<  i.t\  in-  Tbeodore  Porcher South  Carolina 

James  Ball  Lamb Florida 

Alfred  ii.  Daahiell ] . 

^<  BOOI   <>i     Ml.  i  \  en  \  BI<  $. 
If.    A. 

Octavius  Theodore   Poroher South  Carolina 

B.     \. 

Edward  IfoCrady,  Jr South  Carolina 

Octavius  Theodore  Poroher South  Carolina 

.Wiwd  II.   Da&hiell T( 

SCHOOL    OF    MiiKA  I.    N    ,  1   \<    1. 

M.    A. 

William  IVronncau    Finlcy South   Carolina 

Alfred  II.   Daahiell IN 

Joseph  Brevard  Jones Manama 

<  >i itavins  Theodore  Porcher South  Carolina 

B,    A. 

Jo  'iih  Brevard  Jones Uabama 

William   llardw  i<k  Etutfa Mahama 

Robt.  Gibson,  Jr T< 

a  agnstns  Boneher toniaiana 

j  ,i  .  Wadsworth  Bpratl Ploi 

Thoa.  James  de  la  Hunt -  Indiana 

Quinoy  Swing i 

John  Edward  Bugb  Galbraitb [raland 

Frederick  Kg  e    Garland U 

Paul  I'.  Green Mississippi 

Bben.  Dorr  Moreno Florida 

Arthur  How  ;tr<l    Noll M« 

Alfred  H,  Daahiell IN 


m 

SCHOOL    OF   COMMERCE    AND   TRADE. 

Charles  G.  Cockrill Tennessee 

Wm.  Beverly  Wrenn Tennessee 

Thomas  J.  Collier Arkansas 

THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Theodore  DuBose  Bratton ,-  . ., South  Carolina 

Chas.  T.  "Wright „ Tennessee 

James  Gainewell  Glass South  Carolina 

DEGREES   CONFERRED. 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE. 

Paul  F.  Green Mississippi 

!Robt.  -Gibson,  Jr ™ „  _. ...... Texas 

BACHELOR   OF   ARTS. 

Alfred  H,  Dashiell „ Texas 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

William  Peronneau  Finley „ . . .  „ , l  South  Carolina- 

Octavius  Theodore  Porcher , South  Carolina 

DEGREES  CONFERRED  HONORIS  CAUSA, 

DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

fit.  Rev,  D,  S.  Tattle,  D.  Dv  (ad  eundem). Missouri 

DOCTOR  -OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr.  John  B.  Elliott , „ Louisiana 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Rev.  J.  Nevetfc  Steele „. ...New  York 

Rev.  Vardry  McBee North  Carolina 

Mr.  J.  H.  Woodcock Long  Island 

Mi:.  Janies  Benry  Lewis England 
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aw  \i;i»  OF  mi;d  \  L8  an  D  PRIZES. 
A< "  lucky    v»  dal  for  G i  ■ 

Ootayitu  Theodore  Porehei South  Carolina 

Ifn  u        \/.  \aX  for  Latin, 

.iM-rj.ii  Brevard  Jonei 

Ifn  m  ,-,;//.  |   \},  dal  far  I  ■ 

B.    I 'ran  klin    W'liitiirr.  .Ir V\>- 

human  Medal  for  Elocution* 
Robert  E.  L  Craig Kentucky 

PrisH  a)  Inuufuu  uuwk   i 

William  Norman  Guthrie Scotland 

Ptiet  'a  Junior  Latin, 
Pan]  Trapiei  Gtadeden Soutfi 


Register  of  Grammar  School  Prizes, 


Awarded  on  Commencement  Day/ August  4,  1887. 


Bond,  T.  H . Florida Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Bond,  T.  H Florida Second  French. 

Buck,  R Mississippi . . .  Dictation. 

Buck,  R Mississippi... First  French. 

Cleveland,  A.  S Texas Second  Latin. 

Cocke,  P.  L... Tennessee.  ..Reading. 

Cocke,  P.  L Tennessee..  .Third  History. 

Collier,  T.  J Arkansas.... Physical  Geography. 

Cottam,  H.  T Louisiana Second  German. 

Courts,  R.  W Tennessee..  .English  Composition, 

Gaston,  EK Texas Conduct. 

Gaston,  R.  K Texas First  Algebra. 

Hodgson,  H.  M England . . Second  History. 

Johnson,  F.  C Tennessee Second  Algebra. 

Jones,  F.  E Tennessee Second  Arithmetic. 

Judd,  F.  L Tennessee Third  Greek. 

Keeley,  T.   N" Georgia Third  Latin. 

Moore,  M.  M Tennessee Third  Arithmetic. 

Moore,  T.  C Florida Manual  of  Geography. 

Morris,   J.  M Kentucky..  .Writing. 

Morris,   J.  M Kentucky ....  Spelling. 

Pittman,  H.  N" Georgia First  Arithmetic. 

Shoup,  F.  E Tennessee Geometry. 

Snowden,  M Louisiana English  Grammar. 

Wrenn,  A.  R Tennessee First  History. 

Wrenn,  A.  R Tennessee Mental  Arithmetic. 

MEDALS. 

H.  T.  Cottam Louisiana New  Testament  History. 

H.  T.  Cottam Louisiana Declamation. 

F.  L.  Judd Tennessee Latin. 

F.  L.  J  udd Tennessee Modem  Languages. 

M.  M.  Moore Tennessee Old  Testament  History. 

F.  P.  Phillips Florida Church  Catechism. 

F.  E.  Shoup Tennessee Greek. 


M 


Contributions    to    the     Hodgson    Library 


1  lovernmenf I  132  pampl 

A  nun  \  in. hi ^ L3  volumes 

The  lair   i;i.  Rev.    \v.  |£.  Green,    lv   !»..  LL.  i>..  n  vol 

210  pamphlets,  c 

i:t.  Rev,  C.  T,  Quintard,  D.  D.,  LL.  i>..  i  volume  and  l  pamphlet. 

The  Huguenol  Bociety  of  America I  volume 

Thomas  Wnittaker,  of  N<-w  >  ark 14  volumes 

•i .  < '.  Bej  w  ood,  If.  a l  vol 

Rev.  <:.  M.  Bills,  l).  D..-- 2  *ol 

Rev.  J.  Edgar  Johnson 7  voli 

Anonymous I  volumes 

0.  II.  Poole,  LL.  D  .  of  England [32  volumes 

II  re.  I  Charlotte  Iforris  Ifanigault 142  voli 

M re,  Btarkej 116  volumes 

The  lair  Rev.  rims.  \v.  Rankin,  B.  T.  l>..  extensive  and  vain 

library, 
>:•    .  \v.  L.  Bostwiok,  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  valuable  volume* 

pamphlet 
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Recapitulation. 


Summer  School  of  Greek  (not  counted  elsewhere) 4 

Theological  Students 20 

Post-Graduates - 3 

Special   Students 2 

Gownsmen „ 44 

Juniors 109 

Grammar  School . .  „ 151 

Total 333 


RESIDENCE. 


Alabama . ....  17 

Arkansas...... 3 

• 
California 3 

England 1 

Florida 39 

Georgia 12 

Indiana 3 

Ireland 2 

Kentucky . 16 

Louisiana 33 

Massachusetts 2 

Mexico 1 


Michigan 2 

Mississippi ...... 21 

Missouri 5 

Montana 2 

New  York 3 

North  Carolina 2 

Pennsylvania 2 

Scotland 1 

South  Carolina 25 

Tennessee 89 

Texas £ 49 

Virginia 1 


B6 
Expenses. 
To  avoid  misunderstanding  and  ensun  prompt  atten* 
tkm}  Direct  Commukk  ltioh  should  i»   had  with  tin 

Ki:\  .   TBLP  \i  i:    HODGSON,    D.D.,    Y><  >   ChanCi  HOT. 

ACADEMIC  EXPEN8BS. 

Mat riculation,  paid  on  entrance 

Pec  !«M-  damage  to  property,  paid  on  entrance 

Tuition  each  year 

Medical  fee  each  year 1 

Mail  carriage  each  year l  00 

Total 

PERSONAL  i;.\  PENSE8. 
Board,  including  trashing,  mending  and  Light*,  a  year.... 

Fllrl 

Cadet  uniform 

Contingent  deposit * 

Total 

Thus  a  student's  expenses  may  lie  as  follows : 

A. 'ad  cm  ic -]:'■ 

nal 28]    :.<» 

Total 

h  succeeding  year  $15.00  lees,  or 

T  m   .\  hat   reduced  if  he  do  not  Spend  all  ■  •: 

tlugent  deposit,  which  deposit  is  intended  to  cover  cost  "t  fo 
stud.  take  Gymnastics  will  be  examined  by  the 

Health  Officer  ami  pay  a  tec  of|5.00  a  term. 

The  Academic  charges  arc  fixed  ami  Invariable.    The  pern 

and  of  these  the  aboi  ••  table  Lr".ve^  only  an  estin 
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The  list  comprises  the  items  usually  paid  through  the  Vice- Chan- 
cellor for  members  of  the  Academic  Department  and  Grammar 
School.  Theological  students  (who  attend  to  their  own  personal 
expenses)  have  special  rates  ;  they  pay  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  five 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  term  for  Medical  Fee  and  Mail  Carriage. 
The  Academic  charges  are  payable  in  advance  for  each  term. 
Students  are  not  admitted  to  any  Examinations  for  the  honors  of 
the  University  until  these  dues  are  paid. 

Matriculation  is  charged  for  the  student's  first  term  only. 

Damage  fee,  like  matriculation,  is  paid  once,  and  that  on  en- 
trance. 

With  regard  to  the  other  items,  the  University  acts  only  as  agent. 
It  is  safe  to  send  money  for  students'  board  by  draft  to  the  order  of 
the  Yice-Chancellor,  otherwise  the  University  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter.  This  also  removes  all  possibility  of  such 
moneys  being  used  by  the  student  for  other  expenses  than  board. 

The  University  makes  special  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of 
mail ;  and  it  is  requested  that  all  matter  for  students  will  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  "care  of  the  University  of  the  South." 

The  University  has  no  Boarding  Department.  Students  board  in 
licensed  houses,  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities.  Parents 
arrange  through  the  Yice-Chancellor.  Students  bring  one  pair  of 
blankets,  three  sheets,  two  pillow-cases,  six  napkins  and  six  towels. 
The  board  month  is  twenty-eight  days. 

Cadet  uniforms  are  furnished  at  tailor's  rates.  The  uniform  is  an 
economical  dress,  and  may  be  worn  at  all  times.  Ordinarily  one 
suit  per  annum  suffices  for  required  use. 

The  Contingent  Deposit  is  an  estimate  made  for  the  convenience 
of  parents  and  guardians  who  wish  the  University  to  look  after  the 
student's  personal  expenses,  as  books,  medicine,  repairing,  etc.  It 
is  calculated  for  immediate  necessities  only,  and  no  extraordinary 
items  will  be  paid  from  it. 

Full  instruction  should  accompany  all  remittances  for  pocket 
money  for  the  students.     All  remittances  should  be  made  to 

TELFAIK  HODGSON,  D.  D.? 

Vice-chancellor. 


University  of  the  South  Papers, 

Series  B,  ]io.  31. 


egge  gtfjsjk  bojW]& 

Commencement  Address,  delivered  by  the 

Hon.  Jno.  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 

August  3rd,  1887. 


THE  CONSTITUTION. 


Venerable  Chancellor,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

All  prosperous  nations  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  era,  in 
which  they  have  gained  wealth  and  power,  with  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm;  and  of  their  plans  of  moral  and  civil 
government  as  the  best  that  human  wisdom  has  de- 
vised. While  their  growth  in  riches  and  power  con- 
tinues, their  boasting  has  a  foundation  that  is,  apparent- 
ly, good.  When  adversity  comes,  and  poverty  and 
weakness  take  possession  of  the  empty  thrones  and 
deserted  palaces  and  temples  of  the  rich,  and  the  power- 
ful, the  philosophers  and  political  economists  search 
for  the  cause  of  decay,  and  usually  find  them  iu  what 
is  justly  termed  the  degeneracy  of  mankind.  The 
weakness,  frailty  and  fluctuating  uncertainty  of  the 
individual  man—  the  factor,  unit  or  atom,  that  is  aggre- 
gated in  the  dead  nation,  is  examined  by  the  post  mor- 
tem commission  of  learned  philosophers,  and  is  justly 
declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  decay. 

It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is 
due  to  their  virtues,  as  it  is,  that  their  destruction  is 
due  to  their  vices;  for  prosperity  is  a  relative,  condition, 
and  one  country  has  been  often  found  to  prosper,  very 
unworthily,  because  of  the  weakness  of  its  neighbors, 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vice  that  destroys  a  na- 
tion, is  found  in  the  individuals  that  comprise  its  citizen- 
ship. Like  a  malignant  distemper,  the  vice  of  a  single 
powerful  man  will  permeate  a  whole  community,  or  a 
nation,  and  like  one  active  disease  germ,  finding  an  at- 
mosphere to  encourage  its  ravage,  will  destroy  even 
the  most  powerful  governments. 

The  virtuous  and  honest  prosperity  of  a  country,  there- 


Fore,  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  body  politic,  und 
thai  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  individuals  that 
forms  this  grand  aggregate  ;  and  their  condition  forms 

the  atmosphere  that  either  promot  .  decay. 

The     people     of     the   I'liited  Stales    and     tb(  I  0- 

ment,  and  all  their  Industrial  and  social  institutions  . 
wonderfully,  honestly,  and  virtually  prosperous,  and   in 
our  reading  of  the  fate  of  other  republics,  thai    have 

enjoyed  similar  advantages,  we  find  the  question  alv 
present,  whether  this  is  a  sudden  and    fortuitous    lifting 
up  of  a  people,  w  hose  day  of  glorious  light  and  beauty 
shall  be  followed  by  other  sad  centuries  ol    |   K>m,   like 
those  of  the  dark  ages;  or,  whether   we  received 

and  accepted  a  blessiug  from  Heaven,   that   will    !><• 

lasting  as  the  skies  troni  which  it  descended  upon  US. 

I  have  no  leaf  that   we   shall    tall    into    decay    aud 
disappoint     the    brightest     hope   of    liberty,    peace    and 

prosperity,  that  ever  visited  this  world  ;  and  this  feeling 
of  security  is  not  the  Battering  dream  of  an  optimist. 

What  I  expect  will  be  \\ rough!  out  with  the  soi t  of  labor 
that  has  attended  the  planting  and  pr<  I  Christ- 

ianity lof  nearly  nineteen  centuries ;  hut  it  will  come 
with  equal  certainty.  This  work  will  address  itself  to 
the  enlightened  intellect  of  our  people;  to  their  quick- 
ened perception  of  the  dignity  and  duties  of  American 
citizenship;  and  will  he  based  upon  the  mond condition 
of  the  people,  under  the  benign  Influence  of  Christianity. 
Based  on  any  other  foundation  our  Republic  would 
perish,  as  all  the  ancient  Republics  perished. 

In  a  recent  letter,  our  eminent  fellow-citizen,  Hon. 
J(  Bferson  Davis,  said:  "  When  our  forefathers  achieved 
their  independence,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Government 
they  constructed  was  individual  liberty." 

That  is  a  true  utterance  as  to  the  government  they 
established,  but,  that  "  indh  idual  liber  min- 

ted With  the  elements  of  so\  erei-I)  po\\  er  in  cii  i/en  and. 

both  his   liberty  and  his  sovereign  power  were   bi 

upon  the  moral  law  of  the  Christian  By  8 1  em,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  American  people,  as  an    everlasting 

foundation.     Whatever  changes  these  sovereigns  may 


hereafter  make  in  the  plan  and  powers  of  their  govern- 
ment, or  in  defining,  or  arranging,  the  liberties  of  the 

citizen,  will  be  made  with  reference  to  the  moral  tenets 
of  Christianity,  or,  if  they  are  not  so  made,  they  will 
assist  in  degenerating  liberty  into  license. 

This  hemisphere  presents  a  held  for  free  constitutional 
government,  based  on  this  moral  code,  that  should  cause 
the  hearts  of  these  young  men  to  beat  with  turbulent 
and  strenous  anxiety  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  its 
perfect  establishment. 

This  hemisphere  is  all  Christian,  from  Greenland  to 
Patagonia. 

There  is  no  enemy  found,  in  any  government  of  this 
New  World,  to  the  tenets  of  the  christian  system.  Gov- 
ernments based  on  this  system  are  here,  and  only  live 
of  them  are  nominally  under  royal  rule.  The  others  are 
constitutional  republics.  Thus,  our  plans  of  government 
has  encompassed  the  New  World,  in  which  no  new  king- 
dom will  ever  be  established. 

The  establishment  of  constitutional,  christian  republics 
in  Asia,  the  inert,  but  apparently  immovable,  obstructions 
of  various  forms  of  paganism,  present  difficulties  that 
would  deter  the  most  heroic  spirit;  while,  on  this 
hemisphere,  the  whole  field  is  already  occupied  by 
christain  people,  under  christain  and  free  governments. 

But  we  have  at  home  enough  of  high  incentive  to 
move  the  heart  of  every  good  man  to  a  devout  love  of 
this  great  liberty  ;  and  to  compel  him  to  examine  and 
understand  the  true  foundations  on  which  it  rests  ;  and 
the  degree  and  manner  in  which  its  protection  and 
administration  is  confided  to  the  agents  and  servants  of 
the  people.  When  we  have  conquered  ourselves  the 
New  World  will  lie  at  our  feet. 

This  university  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring men  tor  all  the  duties  of  life,  including  those  of 
citizenship  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States.  I 
desire  to  present  some  thoughts  connected  with  that 
dual  relation,  held  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
also  with  the  high  position  it  gives  us,  when  compared 
with  people  of  other  countries. 


It  is  bou  i  lid,  but  not  \\ ith  justice,  that 

other  countries  take  better  care  of  their  people  than     • 
do,  but  it  may  be  Raid  with  truth,  that   no  peo] 
bo  much  p<>v. i  em- 

seli  es.  i:cli  authority  in  government 

as  we  possess,  and  none,  in  turn,   i  ad- 

vantages troin  their  ow n  goi ernmei 

Our  people  present  the  grandest  and  m< 
phase  of  their  character  tcj  the   view  of  other  people  in 

citizens  of  the  United  -  I 

character  as  citizens  of  their  n 

they  have  the  highest  consciousness  of  their  powers,  of 
the  dignity  and  influence  of  their  individuality,  an( 
the  value  of  their  liberties. 

In  the  combination  of  these  two-fold  cl  they 

present  the  highest   form  ever  yet  attaint  d,  ofthe  man 
hood  lhat  is  next  to  divinity  ;  of  the  power  that  coi 
most  directly  from  the  All  Powerful  ;  and  of  that  eleva- 
tion and  development  that  is  the  fruit  of  Christian  civil- 
izal  ion. 

The  present  stage  of  that  development,  manifested  in 
the  condition  of  65,000,000  of  American  peo]  nar- 

velous  fact. 

high  condition  of  the  people  is  manifest  in  their 
physical  and  mental  strength  and  culture ;  it  appears  in 
their  moral  and  religious  conduct  ;    in  their  ind 
in  their  homes  and  farms  ;  in  ti  eir  mines  and  manufac- 
tures; their  fisheries  and  their  forests ;    intheirtowus 
and  cities;    in  their   telegraphs  and   telephones:  their 
means  of  transportation   and   rapid  travel ;  in  their 
lianee  upon  the  conservative   force  of  a  d( 
patriotic  duty  to  the  country ;  bo  that   they  rest  confl- 
ly.  on   an  ai  my  and  navy,  v  •  eton 

military  establishments,  for  the  security  of  the  public 
peace.    This  high  condition  of  the  people,  in  iis  politi- 
ppears  in  the  distribution  of  the  power 
'  rnnietit   into  departments  freefromthe  friction  tf 
rivalry :  es  \\  itbout  jej  and 

tow ns,  foi  '   6  i  ire  of  municipal  intei i 
security  afforded  by  the   laws,   forever]    personal  and 


political  right  of  every  individual,  either  at  home,  or 
abroad. 

This  splendid  achievement  in  the  regulation  and  pro- 
tection of  so  many  people,  having  such  diverse  rights 
and  interests,  must  trace  its  history  to  some  great  cause. 

Our  enquiry,  to-day,  will  be  directed  to  the  source  of 
this  mighty  influence  which  I  would  commend  to  your 
considerate  attention. 

The  transactions  of  a  single  day,  among  the  people  of 
the  United  Ssates,  where  so  much  is  done  and  with  so 
little  friction,  prove  the  existence  of  a  great,  conserva- 
tive power,  to  regulate  and  protect,  that  resembles,  in 
these  respects,  the  power  that  holds  the  planetary  orbs 
in  balance,  confining  each  to  its  definite  circuit,  but 
leaving  to  each  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  energy  needed 
to  perform  its  assigned  task.  That  power  is  the  law 
supported  by  the  hearty  concurrence  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  law  must  have  more  than  the  strength  that 
compels  obedience,  to  create  such  harmony  of  action 
amongst  so  many  people,  with  conflicting  interests,  mo- 
tives and  passions.  The  law  must  have  the  support  and 
respect  of  the  people  before  it  cau  regulate  such  inter- 
ests, through  a  series  of  many  years,  with  their  varying 
conditions. 

A  law-abiding  people  must  be  a  law-loving  people, 
and  this  is  a  natural  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  our 
American  communities.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  they,  under  God,  are  the  source  of  power, 
from  whence  the  laws  emanate,  and  they  feel  that  their 
rights  and  liberties  are  dependent  on  themselves  for  se- 
curity. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  power  at  work  among  all  these 
65,000,000  of  people,  that  can  regulate  the  conduce  or 
dispose  of  the  property,  or  abridge  the  privileges,  or  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  welfare  of  any  of  them.  Whatever  is 
rightfully  done,  contrary  to  the  will  of  any  of  them,  in 
a  matter  concerning  any  of  their  rights  must  be  done 
under  the  authority  of  law,  duly  and  rightfully  adminis- 
tered. The  declaration,  so  often  made  with  conscious 
pride  by  our  people,  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws, 


i<  the  true  state  men  I  of  the  great  foundation  ol  the  plan 
upon  whirl)  rests  the  vast  and  splendid  fabric  of  our  i; 
tern  of  self-government.      Strike   oul    tins  foundation 
principle  and  ructure  will  fall  into  ruin.     A 

•  •:n  <»!'  self-government,  must   necessarily  be  oul; 
government    of  lawsenacted   by   recognized  authority 
administered  by   lawful  agents  and   in   due  form.     Our 

eminent  is  sometimes  called  a  nenl    by  ma- 

jorities, but  the  will    of  a    majority,   ho  <'af    the 

numbers,  thai  is  ool  declared  in  snap*  due  fonu  of  law, 
and  executed  in  accordance  with  law,  is  only  the  power 
of  despotism,  executed  < at  her  by  a  tyrant,  or  a  mob. 

It  is  the  law,  in  this  country,  that  the  people  respect, 
and  any  usurpation  of  authority  to  govern  them,  with- 
out laws,  however  good  or  beuevolent  the  purpose  may 
be,  is  deprecated  as  beiug  destructive  of  the  found;vtions 
wciety  and  government.  In  a  country  of  laws  there 
must  be  a  code  of  organic  and  invioble  law  to  which  all 
the  people  and  all  in  authority  must  be  bound  with  un- 
failing loyalty.  We  have  such  a  code  of  written  orgauic 
law — the  constitution  of  the    United    States,    and    also    a 

like  code  for  each  of  the  States.  We  connect  the  duty 
ot  the  support  of  and  obedience  to  this  code,  directly 
with  the  responsibility  of  all  men  to  the  Supreme  B< 

by  an  oath  that  the  constitution  imp  K>n  everj  of- 

ficer, State  and  Federals,  which  oath  God  is  called  to 
witness  This  solemn  act  recognizes  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  men  to  <iod,    for  their   failure  to  perforin  the 

duties,    required  by    the    constitution,   which  they   i 
sworn    to    support.       Our  organic    law,    laid    with   such 

strong  foundations  and  supported  with  sanctions  that 
are  to  he  euforced  in  this  and  in  the  eternal  lite,  i^  the 
basis  upon  winch  we  have  built  cur  governments  in 
each  state,  and  also  the  government  pf  the  United 
smt.-. 

Human  wisdom  will  never  discover  any  system  that 
is  more  securely  founded  <>r  better  adjusted,  or,  that 

is  likely  to  be  more  just  and   enduring  than  ours. 

When  we  seek  for  the  real  cause  of  the  prosperity  <»t' 
our  people  and  the  strength  of  our  institution,  we   find 
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it  in  their  confidence  in  these  constitutions,  and  in  faith 
and  reverence  for  God,  before  whom  they  take  oaths  to 
support  and  obey  them. 

If  a  record— a  historic  memorial  is  kept  elsewhere 
than  in  the  fleeting  and  failing  memory  of  man,  and,  if 
there  is  pictured  on  that  scroll  the  true  history  of  na- 
tions— what  a  splendid  view  of  the  Christian  progress  of 
mankind  is  unfolded  in  that  chapter  which  records  the 
first  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  ! 

What  men  and  women  have  we  had  as  laborers  in 
this  field,  and  how  joyfully  must  they  gather  about  that 
historic  temple  in  "  the  building  not  made  with  hands" 
to  scan  the  great  results  !  Priests,  judges,  statesmen, 
teachers,  soldier's,  and  the  toilers  who  bore  burdens 
without  complaining  and  labored  for  slight  reward, 
there  find  the  inscriptions  which  tell  of  the  work  of  their 
own  hands  ;  the  answers  to  their  prayers  ;  the  history 
of  their  sufferings  for  their  country.  They  see  the 
golden  fruits  of  their  examples  as  it  wrought  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  through  generations,  to  purify  the  people 
and  to  lift  them  to  a  true  level  of  a  true  Christian  civili- 
zation. 

This  history  begius  as  a  govenmiiMUl  power,  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  framed  by  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  States,  ratified  by  the  people  of 
the  States  in  convention  assembled  under  their  sovereign 
authority,  and  loved  by  every  friend  of  true  liberty  and 
every  honest  aspirant  for  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  this  au- 
dience, in  this  centennial  year  of  our  history  under  this 
constitution,  that  I  should  bring  to  their  attention  some 
of  its  leading  features,  which,  in  their  essential  differ- 
ence from  other  governments  existing,  at  the  period  of 
its  adoption,  may  be  regarded  as  tl#  embodiment  of  i 
complete  revolution  in  the  principles  of  government,  as 
they  were  then  known  and  acrepted  by  irankind. 

I  must  not  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  blessiugs 
that  have  flooded  upon  us  fro. n  ti»L>  great  revolution   in 
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the  theories  and  forms  of  government  My  mind  cannot 
grasp  bo  exeat  a  subject  in  the  leas)  of  these  blessings 
i  find  more  tor  which  to  be  grateful  than  I  can  find 
words  to  describe,  [n  the  least  of  them,  I  think  I  can 
And  more  of  advantage  to  mankind  than  can  be  justly 
traced  to  the  rule  of  kingdoms  and  empires  that  have 
stood  for  ages.  I  attribute  these  blessings  to  the  accord 
that  exists  between  this  revolution  in  political  govern- 
ment, and  the  revolution  in  moral  government  which 
was  inaugurated  when  Christianity  came  to  enlighten 
and  Improve  mankind,  u  Christian  civilization  "  as  dis- 
tinguished I'min  "pagan  barbarism,"  is  the  title  we  cor- 
rectly apply  to  that    progress  of  mankind   which  is  bo 

marked  and  rapid  in  the  Countries  that  accept  Christian- 
ity as  the  true  basis  of  moral  government,  and  as  the 
best  support  of  all  that  is  good  in  practical  government. 
our  plan  of  government  is  the  best  for  the  promotion 
of  christian  civilization,  and  is,  therefore,  the  best 
adopted  to  promote  the  good  of  the  people. 

It  Is  not,  perhaps,  an  erroneous  doctrine  of  some  po- 
litical economists,  that  every  people,  m  every  age,  have 
been,  in  a  degree,  self-governing  ;  that  the  people  are 
always  responsible  tor  bad  government,   because  they 

were  either  too  eowardly,  or  too  besotted  with  ignOHU 

to  deserve,  or  to  be  ablcto    enjoy,    better  government  j 

and    that   tyranny  and   oppre88ion    are  invited    by    the 

weakness  of  the  governed,  rather  than  asserted  through 
the  courage  and  strength  oftheir  rulers. 
[believe  that  government  is  always  suited  to  tin-  ge« 

niiis  of  the  people  j  that  autocracy  is    the  common  law 

of  China,  as  slavery  is  the    common    law  of   the  African 

negro,  in  his  native  land;  because  these  are  really  the 
governments  that  such  people  prefer.  Their  low  civili- 
zation is  the  immediate   cause  of  this  preference  j   they 

being  incapable,  now,  of  choosing  a  higher  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  the    revolution  in   the   condition  of  the 

entire  human  family,  that  came  where  the  banner  of 
Christianity  was   unfurled,   affected   as  sensibly    and  as 
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thoroughly  the  principles  of  self-government,  as  it  did 
the  system  of  Jewish  hierarchy. 

How  could  it  be  possible  that  a  system  of  morals  and 
religion,  that  is  intended  to  include  in  its  blessings  every 
nation  and  kindred,  should  omit  to  include  civil  govern- 
ment among  the  chief  agencies  of  its  great  work  ? 

I  will  not  venture  upon  an  exegesis  of  the  scriptures 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  suggestion,  but  there  is  such  a 
picture  presented  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  yoke  of  the  oppressors  from 
the  necks  of  the  people,  and  such  a  declaration  of  the 
fact  that  the  coming  of  our  Savior  is  the  event  that 
would  bring  this  relief  to  the  people,  that  I  feel  that  I 
have  great  support  in  the  belief  that  I  have  just  stated. 

His  splendid  portrayal  of  the  light  that  is  to  shine  up- 
on the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  of  the  happi- 
ness that  is  to  follow  to  the  people,  has  not  been  so 
fully  realized  by  any  other  people  as  by  those  who  have 
accepted  Christianity  as  the  moral  basis  of  government, 
and  by  none  of  those  so  fully  as  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  prophet  thus  declares,  with  the  emphasis  of 
great  argument,  based  on  a  greater  fact,  the  means  by 
which  this  great  revolution  is  to  be  accomplished  "For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the 
government  shall  be  put  upon  his  shoulders.77  Not  upon 
his  crowned  and  anointed  head,  as  a  symbol  of  u  the  di- 
vine right7' to  rule  that  mortal  kings  lay  claim  to,  nor 
upon  his  right  arm  wielding  sword  and  sceptre,  in  impe- 
rial power,  but  upon  his  shoulders,  as  a  burthen  is  laid. 
Where  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  was,  there  "  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be.77  This  child  and  son,  it  seems,  was 
not  accredited  to  any  one  civil  government  of  the 
world.  He  was  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  oi  David, 
but  that  throne  was  simply  insignificant  in  view  of  the 
universal  empire  that  was  given  to  the  heir  whose  name, 
according  to  distribution  of  the  powers  of  his  realm, 
should  be  called  'wonderful77  "counsellor7  "the  mighty 
God,77  "the  everlasting  Father,77  "  the  Prince  of  Peace." 
This   son,  though  earnestly  petitioned   by  his  dejected 
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people,  refused  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  David,  and 
inaugurated  the  revolution  1  hat  gave  to  mankind  the 
right  of  responsibility  of  sell-government.  Be  was  the 
rightful  heir  and  royal  prince,  entitled  to'ruleinthe 
civil  government  of  Judea,  and  had  all  power  to  place 
himself  on  that  throne :  bul  ins  mission  was  to  reform 
and  redeem  men,  as  individuals,  and  Ma  powers  were  as 
much  higher  than  those  of  a  king  as  his  title  was  higher 
than  any  that  was  ever  known  to  hum  tuita. 

He  was  accredited  "Counsellor*  to  all  Senates  anil 
assemblies;  as  the  "Prince  of  Peace*  to  all  warring 
nations,  as  the  "  Everlasting  Father  "  to  all  the  children 
of  men  ;  as  the  "Mighty  God*  to  the  mythologists,  and 
as  "Wonderful*  to  all  creations.  This  was  a  complete 
revolution  In  the  basis  of  human  governmeQt. 

It  reached  down  to  the  individual  man  and  inspired 
him  with   the  conviction  that   his  personal   rights  and 

powers    were   equal    to    his    duties    to   himself   and   his 

creator. 

It  taught  him  that  his  Saviour  was,  in  fact,  a  km,ur  who 
had  all  powers  at  his  command,  and  that  he  had  abdi- 
cated his  temporal  crown  and   throne  so   that   be  might 

claim  the  humblest  man  for  his  brother;  raise  him  to 

the  true  dignity  of  his  great  endowments,  ami  make  of 
him  a  free  agent  in  all  that  concerned  his  welfare  HlS 
office,  as  described  by  Isaiah,  was  too  high  and  potent 
for  any  throne  that  man  could  assign  him  in  government 

either  by  election  or  by  submission  to  ins  power,  but  the 

principles  of  his  ruling  providence  wove  into  the  woof 
and  web  of  human  government,  the  duty  and  responaf** 

bility  to  Uod  of  even  human  being  in  e\  erj  free  govern- 
ment, for  his  opinions  and  conduct  as  a  Citizen. 
In  this . way  was  government  laid  upon  bis  shoulders^ 

and  to  reach  that  result,  the  divine  right  to  rule,  claimed 
by  kin(urs,  was  superceded  by  his  Supreme  Dil  inity. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  American  citizen,  is  of  the 

fruit  of  this  moral  revolution,  it  has  ripened  into  a 
definite  Signification.     It    combines  theories    and    tacts 

into  powers  of  government    aggregated   into  Btal 
of  winch  powers  the  citizen  Is  the  unit. 
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This  sovereingty  of  the  cirizen  is  not  n  mytl  ical  state 
of  political  elevation,  invented  to  Hatter  him  into  a  false 
estimate  of  his  power?.  It  is  a  true  statement  of  a  fact 
which,  of  itself,  raises  the  American  citizen  to  a  position 
of  power,  dignity  and  influence,  that  no  subject  of  any 
King  has  ever  yet  enjoyed. 

The  old  theory  of  government  began  with  the  king, 
invested  him  with  all  sovereign  power,  and  made  him 
the  law-giver  to  the  people.  The  principle  established 
by  the  christian  revolution  began  with  the  people,  and 
gave  to  them  the  authority  to  make  laws  for  their  own 
government.  We  adopted  this  new  principle,  in  our 
government,  and  based  our  constitutions  upon  that 
foundation.  On  that  rock  we  established  our  liberties 
to  endure  forever. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  moral  reformation  of 
mankind  would  be  incomplete  until  the  moral  and  legal 
responsibility  of  men  is  made  commensurate  with  every 
duty  they  owe  to  society;  and  that  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  this  responsibility  is  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  conduct  of  civil  government. 

Responsibility  to  power  without  any  voice  in  its  exer- 
cise or  control  or  any  right  to  question  its  authority,  or 
any  right  to  refuse  obedience,  is  slavery. 

It  is  to  the  liberalizing  effect  of  christian  civilization 
that  I  attribute  that  high  condition  of  our  people  which 
enabled  them  to  adopt  that  new  and  distinctive  feature 
of  our  government,  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule 
themselves—that  raised  the  colonist  in  this  country  from 
the  condition  of  the  British  subject  to  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  a  citizen  of  an  American  State;  and  recognize 
that  citizen  as  belonging  to  the  class  who  are  the  source 
of  all  sovereignty  in  the  State,  clothed  with  the  power, 
in  common  with  his  fellows,  to  make  laws  for  the  State. 

This  aggregated  power  is  what  we,  fondly  and  proudly 
declare,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.     This  is  a  Christian  declaration. 

None  of  the  followers  of  Confucius,  or  Brahma,  or 
Mahomet,  have  ever  thought  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  as  the  theory  of  government  that  would   relieve 
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them  From  hardships  or  imperial  rule,  Their  religii 
have  led  then]  with  savage  fury,  lutci  many  rebellions 
r  gainst  thier rulers ;  but  they  are  below  tin*  plane  nf 
Christian  civilization,  and  have  no  just  comprehension 
of  the  real  dignit)  of  man,  or  of  his  right  to  self-goi  i 
incut.  One  king  is  dethroned,  thai  another  may  wield 
the  scepter  of  power,  bul  the  people  remain  sul\jecl  and 
cling  to  their  sen  ility. 

Other  nations,  liavingthe  Christian  faith,  ami  greatly 
enlightened,  have  1 1  < > t  bad  tin*  couhige  to  accept 
themselves  tin*  full  powers  ami  rights  of  a  true  Christian 
manhood.  They  Continue  to  till  up  the  armies  ami  fight 
.meat  battles  to  supporl  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of 
their  kings  to  rule  them.  They  still  stand  immovable 
agninsl  the  evidence  we  have  bo  abundantly  furnisl 
t<»  show  the  sovereign  right  of  the  people  to  conduct 
and  enjoy  self-government.  It  is  painfully  interesting 
to  witness  the  struggle  of  our  British  kinsmen  to  prevent 
Ireland  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  liberty,  even  in  a  rery 
restricted  degree.  Ireland  is  not  demandingthe  restora- 
tion of  the  Irish  kingdom.  They  do  not  ask  for  an  Irish 
king  to  rule  them  by  divine  right,  but  for  an  Irish 
parliament  where  the  people  can  make  laws  for  their 
own  government,  in  respect  of  certain  local  matters,  by 
divine  permission. 

Great  Britain  cannot  concede  this  demand  without 
recognizing  in  the  Irish  people,  a  degree  of  sovereignty. 
However  slight  that  may  be,  it  would  convey  with  it  the 
admission  of  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  Irish 
people,  and,  to  that  extent,  would  reverse  the  theory 
that  the  crown  is  the  source  of  all  sovereignty. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  controversy,  is  much 
the  same  that  caused  the  American  colonies  to  revolt 
a.uanst  the  British  government. 

A  false  issue  it  is  true.  Covers  Up  the  real    question   at 

the  bottom  of  this  controversy,  nut  in  the  end.  our 
example  of  local  government,  by  States  with  sovereign 
powers,  will  teach  'nnr  venerable  mother"  that  the 
British  people,  and  not  the  British  Crown,  rule  in  thai 

realm.      She  will  find  at  some  early  dav,  that  the   BOVer- 
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eigu  States  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  aud  Wales, 
united  under  ^the  Crown  of  Great  Britiau,  as  the  Federal 
head,  for  national  purposes,  will  form  a  more  powerful 
government  than  they  now  have,  because  it  will  engage 
the  affections  of  the  people.  The  American  example 
exerts  a  power  in  Great  Britain  that  will  maintain  the 
strength  of  that  speudid  kingdom  by  teaching  the  Crown 
and  the  people  the  value  of  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and,  that  wherever  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  that 
government  may  be,  its  supreme  power  resides  in  the 
people. 

France  has  adopted  the  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  has  entitled  herself  to  the  profound 
respect  and  sympathy  of  every  liberty  loving  man  in  the 
world.  France  will  maintain  this  splendid  attitude,  un- 
less the  absence  of  sovereign  states  from  her  system 
shall  make  the  republic  the  victim  of  centralized  power. 
When  Great  Britain  shall  adopt  this  theory  of  the  true 
sovereign  power,  as  it  must  do,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  it,  because  she  will  have  four  sov- 
ereign states  in  which  to  establish  local,  sovereign  gov- 
ernment, and  her  principal  colonics  will  earnestly  sup- 
port a  plan  that  is  similar  to  that  under  which  they 
now  adhere  to  the  British  Empire. 

It  was  to  strengthen  and  make  perpetual  this  Ameri- 
can plan  of  government,  based  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  that  the  states,  by  their  deputies,  were  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  were  deliberating  in  secret  session,  upon  the 
propositions  that  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Thirty-nine  delegates,  representing  twelve 
States,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labors,  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  instrument.  George  Washington  was 
president  of  the  convention.  "Altogether  they  formed 
the  goodliest  fellowship  of  law  givers  whereof  this 
world  holds  record. 7  In  that  convention  the  states 
aloue  were  heard.  No  record  was  permitted  to  be 
made  of  any  individual  vote.  In  this  way,  the  prestige 
of  great  names  was  without  influence  upou  the  popular 
estimate  of  any  part  of  the  work  of  the  convention  ;  the 
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Fear  of  personal  accountability,  If  there  was  such  fear, 
was  dissi|iated  ;  but,  above  all,  the  voice  «»!'  <  . m •  h  sover- 
eign state  was  uttered,  with  nti  uncertain  sound,  in  ev- 
ery  act  of  thai  body,  each  vote  was  the  solemn  judg- 
ment and  declared  will  of  a  sovereign  stair,  free  and  in- 
dependent, dealing  *  llh  its  own  rights  ami  powers,  mid 
agreeing  with  other  States  as  to  certain  concessions  I 
were  necessary  to  promote  tin*  general  welfare  of  all 
the  States,  There  was  close  and  serious  debate  on  i 
erj  question  that  arose,  and  unanimity  was  seldom 
reached,  except  through  com  promise  and  cci  cession. 
T  '•  >  iei*al  theories  of  government  that  were  advanced 
were  not  w  idely  divergent. 

Some  [lowerful  men  in  the  convention  were  royalists 
it]  their  personal  views,  hut  they  yielded  their  opinions 
to  the  resolute  determination  of  the  people  of  all  the 
stales,  that  they  would  retain  their  recognized  sover- 
eignty and  would  never  yield  it  into  the  hand**  of  any 
crowned  king,  whether  he  should  be  created  hy  their 
decree  or  imported  from  some  royal  nursery  beyond  the 

sea. 

The  States  had  already  incorporated  in  their  constitu- 
tions much  that  had  he  n  common  to  nil  many  years  be- 
fore the  convention  met,  and  they  had  m  itured  many 
fundamental  ideas,  in  their  own  experience,  which  were 
found  to  he  essential  in  forming  and  balancing  the  pow- 
ers of  the  new  plan  of  a  Federal  Government,  livery 
high  motive  of  action  and  all  the  cautious  reserve  that 
leads  sovereign  states  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
yielding  any  of  their  powers  to  another  government, 
were  in  full  play  ill  that  convention.  They  had  not  I 
to  destroy  the  States  or  to  impair  their  powers  or  vigor, 

but  to  unite  their  energies  in   the  effort  to  Pecure  foe 
;  and  all  tne  better  protection  of  their  liberties  and 

;ter  harmony  in  their  relations  with  each    other  and 
towards  other  countries. 

r  ie  debates  were  candid,  sedate,  and  tree  From  arro- 
gance, or  m  rvility  They  were,  at  times,  bo  strenuous 
that  a  ttnal  agreement  was  considered  impossible. 

m -li  tins  .severe    i  e  lining  came    out   the  conshtu- 
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tion,  pure  and  free  of  dross,  and  the  principles  and  pie 
of  the  mould  in  which  it  was  fashioned  yielded  in  form, 
as  it  did  in  substance  and  merit,  the  most  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  work  of  human  wisdom. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  a  man  of  strong  and  justifiable 
faith  in  his  own  matured  judgment,  said,  when  he  was 
about  to  sign  the  Constitution  :  "  Mr.  President,  several 
parts  of  this  Constitution  I  do  not,  at  present,  approve, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  them.  It  as- 
tonishes me  to  find  this  system  approaching  so  near  to 
perfection.  I  consent  to  this  Constitution  because  I  ex- 
pect no  better,  and  because  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  of  its  errors,  I  sacrifice 
to  the  public  good."  Indeed,  it  required  a  great  act  of 
faith  to,  step  boldly  upon  the  rock  which  was  higher 
than  they,  upon  which  was  built  this  incomparable 
structure. 

No  man  in  that  convention  claimed,  or  could  claim, 
the  paternity  of  the  constitution,  or  even  a  controlling 
leadership  in  its  formation. 

Franklin  seemed  to  realize  the  lofty  majesty  of  the 
work  •  but  its  grandeur  repelled  his  too  familiar  em- 
brace. 

When  it  had  dawned  upon  him,  with  clearness,  that 
the  constitution  was  the  work  of  hands  "  that  builded 
more  wisely  than  they  knew/'  "  looking  towards  a  sun 
which  was  emblazoned  on  the  President's  chair,  he  said 
of  it  to  those  near  him  :  'In  the  vicissitudes  of  fear,  I 
was  not  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting ; 
now  I  know  that  it  is  a  rising  sun." 

It  was  a  rising  sun  ;  but,  like  a  summer  sun,  while  it 
was  perfect  when  it  first  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
it  had  a  long  and  gentle  dawn.  The  State  constitutions 
and  the  articles  of  confederation  preceded  this  rising 
sun. 

The  liberties  of  the  race  we  are  descended  from  were 
the  precious  inheritance  of  many  successive  generations 
before  our  fathers  incorporated  them  in  their  written 
constitution  and  combined  them  into  an  irrevocable 
creed  and  a  body  of  irrevocable  law,  which  can  only  be 
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altered  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  instrument    I 

stitution  became  obligatory  on  the  8  that  rati- 

fied il  when  nine  states.  In  their  conventio  ceded 
to  it.    State  action  controlled  a  in  the 

formation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  State*  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  The  people  of  the  United 
stair-,    as  an   a  body,   bad    no  pari    In   tin* 

creation  or  the  ratification  of  this    constitution;  and, 
under  its  provision,  it  is  impossible  that   they  can  \ 
en  masse,  or  as  ai  gated  body,   in  any  election  re- 

lating to  the  officers  or  the  policy,  of  the  United  Stab  a. 
The  separate  communities,  in  the  States,  auch 

matters,  and  their  power  is  felt  in  their  controls,  only 
through  their  representati 

[  refer  to  this  subject,  not   that  I  intend  to  die 
any  of  the  controversies,  past  or  present,  as  to  what  are 
termed  state's  rights,  or  state's  rem< 
supposed  conflicts  between  state  and  Federal  autboi 
hut  that  I  think  it  opportune  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  sovereign  autonomy  of*  the  states  which  1  cona 
to  he  the  chief  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Government  of 
the  United   states,  its  surest  bond  ^\'  union   and  I 
most  conservative  influence  over  the  justice  of  it- 
erations    This  combination  of  sovereign  states  into  a 
separate  sovereign  government ;    the  SI  tea  and  the 
eminent  that  represented  their  union,  each  having 
full  sovereignty  within  agreed  and   well  defined  limits, 
was  one  of  the  new  features  in  our  federal  plan,    still 
it  was  a  growth,  rather  than  a  plan  that  was  devised  by 
the  State-eraft  ofour  lathers. 

such  a  combination  in  any  other  country  would  have 

resulted  in  an  empire,  hut    the    sovereign  people  would 

not  abdicate  their  power.  They  preferred  to  delegate 
to  a  central,  national  government,  so  much  power  as 
would  execute  their  will,  in  matters  designated  in  a 

Written  constitution  while  it    would  respect  the  pov 

erved  to  the  States,  or  the  people.      a  government 

that  Should  he  always  suhject    to    their  ultimate  Bover- 
power.      It    was    the    novelty    of   the  plan  of  rom- 

bining  together  the  sovereignty  i  I  the 
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Slates  ;  the  union  of  sovereign  States  in  a  government 
formed  to  serve  the  people,  and  subordinate  to  them  ;  a 
government  that  was  also  sovereign  and  supreme 
within  the  sphere  of  its  constitutional  authority  that 
excited  the  curious  speculation  of  statesmen.  The  pow- 
ers reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people,  to  control  the 
Federal  government  through  elections  in  the  States,  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  for  members  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  ;  and  the  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  through  the  action 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  caused  the  most  confident 
of  the  friends  of  the  new  government  to  call  it  an  expe- 
riment. The  other  features  of  the  constitution  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  history  of  the  experiences  of  our 
race  in  government,  and  were  adjusted  so  as  to  carry 
out  these  foundation  ideas. 

The  iron  of  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the  earliest  de- 
fenders of  human  rights  and  liberties;  the  purest  gold 
of  principle  tried  in  the  furnace  of  many  persecutions 
and  still  untarnished  with  the  corrosions  of  human  de- 
pravity, were  chosen  by  our  fathers  for  the  crown  of 
liberty.  In  that  diadem  they  set  the  richest  jewels  of 
thought,  and  with  it  they  crowned  the  sovereign  people. 

These  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  thus  gathered  into 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  constitution,  were  our 
inheritance  from  our  ancestral  lines,  consecrated  by  the 
sufferings  and  blood  of  many  generations.  These  were 
not  a  gift  from  the  convention,  nor  from  the  States  that 
ratified  its  work  ;  any  more  than  the  sacred  scriptures 
were  a  bestowment  of  the  learned  and  pious  bodies  that 
arranged  and  translated  them  into  modern  languages. 

The  mention  of  a  few  of  ancient  rights  and  liberties 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  work  created 
by  the  convention,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  the 
principles  that  have  been  recognized  for  many  genera- 
tions, as  belonging  to  the  traditional  liberties  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Trial  by  jury,  under  indictments,  or  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury;  setting  forth  a  description  of  the  offense; 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;   protection 


of  the  person  from  arrest,  and  from 

epl  upon  the  oatb  of  the  Informer  :  ctitj   of 

homes  againnt  intrusions  by  soldiery,  or  by  ch  il  i 
without  warrant  issued  according  to  law;  the  right  of 
free  assemblage  and  of  petitiou,  fn  i 
pro-:  wiiii  many  other  enumerated  rigbU 
itiid  property,  were  of  this  class.    There  are  ala  i 
and  liberties  reserved  to  tin'  people  that  are  not  specially 
enumerated. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  being,  that  all   the 
rights  of  the  £  ad  people,  not  expressly  delegated 

to  the  United  stales,  in  the  constitution,  or  prohibited  t«» 
the  States,  or  the  people,  are  reserved  t<>  them  respect- 
Ively,  it  was  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  their  rights 
in  that   instrument.     Our  fathers,  evidently,  sele( 
those  rights,  liberties  and  prn  ileges,  for  express  enumer- 
ation, that  were  most  directly  necessary  for  the  sup: 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the   people;  that   gave  them   the 
;  complete  protection  against  the  rapacity  of  tyrant  -  j 
and  that   gave  them  the  greatest   control  over  their 
representatives  in  congress,  and  of  the 
United  states.    These  leading  purp 
ly  manifested  iu  the  division  of  the  government   into 
three  departments,  and,  in  the  vesting  of  the  supreme 
judicial    power  in    tribunals    that    could  determine   the 

-  Of  divisiOU   he  t  Ween   the  powers  of  the  depart  llielits. 

They  are  also  manifested  in  the  control  of  questions 

taxation,  which  were  left ,  virtually,  in  the  bands 

immediate  representatives  of  the  people.  Again  they 
are  manifest  in  the  provision  wbicb  prohibits  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  lor  the  support  ^['  the  army  and  i; 

of  war :  and  in  the  provision,  that  no  money 

Shall  he  drawn  from  the  treasury,  except    in   accord, 

w  ith  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 
The  studeal  of  the  constitution  will  be  impressed  with 

•  •are  taken  by  its  frauiers  to  make  the  whole   instru- 
ment a  protection  of  the  people  and  the  Bt  Inst 
any  usurpation,  or  abuse  of  power  by  the  Federal  G 
ernment.     But  I  am  trenching  on  the  field  ofdi 
when  I  need  nothiug  but  the  facts  of  bistorj  to  sup] 
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my  view  of  the  constitution,  as  a  plan  ot  government,  in 
which  the  people  of  the  states  hold  the  ultimate  and 
supreme  sovereign  power;  and  that  their  ancient  liber 
ties,  enumerated,  and  their  new  liberties,  that  are 
expressly  defined  in  that  instrument,  were  never  surren- 
dered to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  wise  view  of  the  changes  and  necessities  of 
the  future,  that  led  our  fathers  to  have  a  written  consti- 
tution, instead  of  adopting  the  British  idea  of  an  un- 
written organic  law.  As  the  constitution  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  states,  whose  terms  were  special  and 
new,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  properly  define 
the  articles  of  agreement,  without  writing  them  out. 
That  constitution  is  not  a  charter  of  liberties,  such  as 
magna  charta  was.  It  is  a  recital,  or  enumeration,  of 
liberties  and  rights,  which  congress  and  the  officers  of 
the  federal  government  shall  not  violate,  or  refuse  to 
support.  Our  congress  has  been,  often,  too  eager  to 
cut  loose  from  constitutional  restraints,  in  order  to  meet 
supposed  or  actual  exigencies  in  our  affairs.  There  is  a 
dangerous  tendency  in  congress  to  substitute  for  their 
restricted  powers,  the  absolutism  of.  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Had  our  constitution,  like  the  British  constitu- 
tion, consisted  only  of  the  traditions  of  unwritten  law, 
congress  would,  by  this  time,  have  found  in  its  powers 
the  omnipotence  of  the  British  Parliament,  before  which 
a  consittution  is,  as  a  wisp  of  straw. 

It  is  undeniable  that  almost  every  usurpation  of  power 
that  has  occurred  under  this  Government,  has  originated 
with  Congress.  There  are  many  cases,  some  of  the 
gravest  import,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
compelled  by  their  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution, 
to  declare  acts  of  Congress  to  be  null  and  void.  In 
many  other  cases,  presidents  have  refused  to  consent  to 
enactments  of  Congress  that  were  considered  hasty  and 
improvident,  or  were  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution. All  legislative  bodies  are  inclined  to  be  ag- 
gressive, and  in  a  central  government  where  the  inter- 
ests in  charge  of  Congress  are  so  immense,  there  are 
great  temptations  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  power. 
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the  Dame  of  the  p  all  their  l< 

Lslation,  and  the  safeguards  thai  prevent  usurpation, 
under  the  guise  of  rendering  them  Rome  essential 

duty,  are  of  inestimable  value  to  tin*  country. 
The  one  danger  that  is  more  to  be  reared  than  all  otto 
in  our  government,  Is  the  power  of  Congress  in  mar 
of  taxation  and  expenditures.     The  power  to  decide, 
for  themselves,  how  Bir  they  will  exercise  their  privi- 
lege, without  the  check  of  any  other  po  :cep(  the 
veto  power  of  the   President     The  power  to  fill  the 
treasury  to  overflowing,  through  taxation,  and  to  empty 
ii  into  the  pockets  of  numerous  and  powerful  clas 
for  sectional,  or  party,  or  class,  or  personal  obj 
surely  a  dangerous  power     The  bribery  of  classes  from 
the  spoils  of  taxation,  levied  upon  the  people, 
through  seductive  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  or 
through  favoritism  and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  tax 
laws,  is  a  danger  to  the  Republic  that  is  the  mor 
feared,  because  il  is  so  easy  to  be  accomplished.    That 
doctrine  of  the  constitution   which  shelters  the  text  of 
the  instrument  from  being  perverted  through  false  inter- 
pretation, by   requiring  thai   the  powers  of  Congi 
shall  appear  plainly,  and  affirmatively,  or  shall  be  held 
no1  to  exist,  has  as  much  of  the  welfare  of  the  country 

bound  up  in  it,  as  any  other  feature  that  can  be  cited. 

I  turn  now  to  the  states  that  contributed  to  the 

eminent  of  the  United  States  all  the  powers  that  it  :■ 

sesse  and  still  retain  the  authority  to  increase  or  di- 
minish those  powers,  through  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution.    This  simple  statement  of  fact,  answers 

every  question    as    to   the  BUppOSed    supremacy  of  the 

Federal  Government  over  the  States,  separately  or  col- 
lectively, except  in  the  cases    where    such  supremacy  is 

expressly  provided  lor  in  the  Constitution. 

When  the  States  met  in  convention  one  hundred  years 

ago,  if  they  intended  to  disrobe  themstfv*  >ver- 

Bignty  and  surrender  their  powers  to  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  a  central  government  they  were  about  to  create, 

why  did  they  not  decree  that  the  states  should  be  abol- 
ished 1     In    that    case    they   would,  of  necessity,   have 
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created  a  great  Democratic  Bepublic,  such  as  France  is, 
with  its  arondissements,  or  like  Switzerland,  with  its 
cantons  to  take  the  places  of  the  States.  No  such 
thought  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  delegate  to  the 
convention  ot  1787.  Nothing  could  tuwe  been  more  ab- 
horrent to  the  people,  or  to  their  delegates  in  that  con- 
vention, than  the  suggestion  that  they  should  surrender 
the  sovereignty  of  their  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union.  Those  States  were  indestructible,  and  so 
they  remain.  It  is  said  that  a  star  has  disappeared 
from  the  heavens  and  has  faded  from  existence. 

The  power  of  Grod  is  equal  to  the  permission  of  such 
an  event,  without  involving  the  whole  plauetary  system 
in  ruin,  but  the  power  of  man  was  not,  and  is  not  now, 
equal  to  the  destruction  of  an  American  State,  without 
entailing  anarchy  upon  e^ery  other  State. 

Our  fathers  relied  upon  the  States  and  their  sovereign 
powers  to  secure  and  regulate  the  individual  rights  of 
the  people,  and  to  protect  their  liberties.  This  was  the 
sole  purpose  of  their  creation,  as  it  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ordination  by  them  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  The  other  purposes  of  that  union 
were  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  these,  and  were  chiefly 
the  increase  of  their  commerce,  their  more  harmonious 
relations  and  intercourse,  and  their  better  security 
against  foreign  powers. 

These  are  not  new  ideas  or  principles,  in  the  history 
of  American  governments,  but  they  are  new  to  all 
other  governments.  The  colonies,  .under  their  charters 
from  the  British  crown,  held  much  the  same  relations  to 
that  government  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  now  holds, 
and  were  about  as  free  as  the  Dominion  is  to  enact  laws 
to  regulate  every  domestic  concern.  The  people  of  the 
colonies  looked  to  their  charter  governments  with  legis- 
latures which  they  elected  for  justice,  security  and  pro- 
tection, in  everthing  that  was  not  national  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  transition  from  colonial  existence  to  state- 
hood, which  was  an  act  of  organized  rebellion  against 
the  British  crown,  neither  increased  nor  decreased  their 
personal  liberties,  and  did  not  change  their  dependence 
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upon  their  home  governments  t'<»r  all  the  and 

blessings  that  supreme  law  can  guarantee.    During  I 
war  ol  the  Revolution  they  paid  taxes  to  their  States  for 
the  support  of  armies,  and  of  their  local  government. 

When  peace  came,  and  with  il  indepe  ,  Great  Brit- 

ain in  the  treaty  of  peace,  named  each  of  the  8  epar 

ratelj .  and  acknowledges  each  to  be  ua  fre<  sign, 

and  Independent  State,  and  treats  with  them  as  such." 
These  States,  governed  by  the  people,  formed  a  Confed- 
eration with  all  other  States,  lately  in  rebellion,  and  in 
the  second  of  the  articles  it  was  agreed  that  "each 
state  shall  retain  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is 
not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
(nited  states  in  Congress  assembled."  When  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  states  was  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion, it  was  in  these  words:  "The  ratification  of  the 
conventions  of  nine  states  BhaU  be  sufficient  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  constitution,  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  the  same/*  This  is  cold  and  literal  history, 
but  it  more  eloquently  states  the  survival  of  th<  3 
and  the  sovereignty  of  their  people  with  undiminished 
powers  for  the  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property, 
than  I  can  find  phrases  in  which  to  describe  it,  and  SO  I 
will  leave  this  argument  to  rest  securely  upon  the  un- 
disputed facts.  There  is  nothing  in  this  history  to  indi- 
cate that  the  states  ever  intended  to  relegate  their  ; 
pie  to  the  care  and  control  of  any  other  government  in 
respect  of  their  liberties  of  their  personal  or  property 

rights  within  their  own  territories. 

I  cannot  perceive  any  substantial  difference  between 

the  second  Article    of   the    Confederation,  which    I    have 

quoted,  and  the  following  amendments  01  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

Article  IX.  "The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  lights  shall  not  he  construed  to  deny  or  dispar- 
age others  retained  by  the  people." 

Article  x.    -The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 

states  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited    by   it   to   the 
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States,  arc  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

And,  so,  I  understand  that  the  States  reserved  their 
undelegated  rights  in  fall  force  and  vigor  when  they 
entered  the  Union, 

The  limited  field  of  powers  conferred  by  the  States 
upon  the  United  States,  is  much  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  the  care  of  the  infinite  variety  of  interests  that  con- 
cern the  people  of  the  States. 

The  States  remain  the  repositories  of  the  guardianship 
of  these  delicate  and  vaiied  trusts.  Every  provision 
of  the  constitution  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  of  the  States  can  only  be  expressed,  in 
respect  of  their  political  power  in  their  federal  relations 
through  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  States.  The 
presence  of  State  authority  in  every  authentic  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people,,  relating  to  their  national  affairs, 
shows  how  firmly  and  sedulously  the  framers  of  our  plan 
of  government  were  resolved  that  the  union  they  formed 
should  be  the  harmonious  combination  of  powerful 
sovereignties,  and  that,  within  this  double-walled  citadel, 
die  sovereignty  and  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  forever  safe  from  tyranny,  or  betrayal,  and 
from  invasion  and  destruction  by  other  powers.  They 
-could  not  have  planned  differently  in  the  formatiou  of 
the  union,  unless  they  had  consented  to  the  disruption 
<rf  each  of  the  States,,  and  the  remoulding  of  their  ashes 
into  one  nation,  with  one  sovereign  head,  one  set  of  laws, 
for  all,  one  voice  in  the  electious  in  wrhich  the  people 
would  participate  en  masse,  a  nation  whose  late  would, 
laltimatey  hang  upon  the  nod,  or  the  word  of  one  man. 
If  any  had  desired  that  result,  as  some  seem  now,  to 
prefer  it,  the  sense  of  sovereignty  and  independence, 
which  led  the  States  to  self-government,  through  the 
trials  of  the  war  of  the  devolution,  would  have  rendered 
it  a  moral  impossibility. 

But,  I  think  w  ith  wonder  and  reverence  of  the  faith 
and  courage  that  strengthened  ths  hearts,  and  of  the 
wisdom  that  guided  the  thoughts  of  our  people  up  to  the 


grand  conception  of  c  of  Republics,  as  the 

consummatl >f  excellence  in  human  government 

i  eems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  beyond,  to  be  de- 
sired. Bj  one  act  of  sublime  faith,  our  country  mouul 
to  the  plane  on  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  found,  when  the  Christian  revolution,  thai  gave  to 
mankind  the  consciousness  of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  self-rule,  shall  have  finished  its  great  work  in 
redeeming  the  people  from  misrule  and  oppression. 
Ami,  we  were  the  first  to  rise  to  this  high  position. 

Thus  have  we  raised  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  to  its 
supreme  height  in  human  government,  and  have  secured 
to  it  the  power  of  self-protection  undei  3 
cral  constitutions,  in  accordance  with  christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  these  the  rule  of  the  people  finds  its  glo- 
rious apotheosis. 

The  wide  field  of  thought,  so  filled  with   su 
pleasing  reflection  and  with  the  history  of  events  I 
justly  stimulate  the  pride  of  the  American  people,  I 
must  now  leave  to  your  own  exploration,  as  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  dwell  longer  within  its  beautiful  bord< 

We  may  not  .justly  attribute  all  this  display  of  quiet, 
reserved  power  in  our  people  :  of  order  and  good  fell 
ship  in  society,  and  in  Church  and  state  ;   of  wealth 
cumulated    and    increasing;    and    of   happy    bom 

tenanted  by  industrious,  frugal,    virtuous  and  Qod-fear- 

ing  i pie,  to  the  influence,  alone,  of  our  plan  of  g 

ernment.  For  much  of  this  Is  due  to  the  genius  of  our 
race  and  to  the  qualities  that  have  made  the  English 
speaking  people  the  leaders  in  human  progress  for  many 
centuries.  But,  we  claim  that  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment have  placed  us  in  the  lead  of  that  great  i 
of  people,  in  this:  that  we  have  accomplished  more  in 

One  Century  lor  the  elevation  Ol  the  people,  and  the 
security  Of  their  rights,  than  has  been  done  by  any 
other  people  in  a  like  period  "I'  time. 

I  attribute  these  results  to  the  tact,  that  in  our  coun- 
try, thought  has  been  left  free,  conscience  untrameled, 
religion  has  been  left  to  its  own  divine  guardianship; 
liberty  has  been  regulated  by  law,  secured  in  oonstitu- 
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lions,  and  nurtured  by  the  love  of  the  peofjle  ;  industry, 
invention  and  commerce  have  received  their  just  re- 
wards; and  the  States  and  the  Federal  government 
have  contributed  their  united  powers  to  conduct  a  free 
people  through  such  vicissitudes  as  would  have  de- 
stroyed any  other  government. 

I  pass  by  many  of  the  proofs  of  the  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  our  plan  of  government,  to  notice  one,  that 
includes  all  others  in  the  scope  and  solemnity  of  its  tes- 
timony. 

Slavery,  in  our  Constitution,  was  the  occasion  and  in- 
centive to  controversy  over  an  ancient  division  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  for  its  abolishment. 

In  sixty  years,  this  debate  agitated  the  country,  until 
the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of 
the  Union  became  inevitable. 

The  people  were  so  aroused  that  internecine  war  could 
only  be  avoided  by  inaugurating  a  war  between  the 
States ;  so  that  civil  war  became  the  desperate  alterna- 
tive. 

War  came  and  hung  its  crimson  banners  in  the  heav- 
ens for  more  than  four  years,  during  which  the  civil 
power  of  the  United  States  was  paralyzed  in  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  States. 

If  we  can  yet  clear  our  vision  from  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, that  rose  above  a  thousand  fields  of  carnage;  if  we 
can  forget  the  tide  of  fraternal  blood  that  was  poured 
upon  the  soil  of  our  common  country,  and  the  miseries 
of  those  who  fought  in  the  armies,  and  the  greater  suf- 
ferings of  those  who  waited  for  the  tidings  from  the  seat 
of  war;  let  us  realize  now,  as  we  could  not  then,  what 
power  it  was  that  made  the  peace,  fraternity  and  pros- 
perity possible  that  we  enjoy  to-day,  here  in  the  very 
track  of  the  great  armies  that  were  engaged  in  those 
terrific  and  protracted  struggles. 

It  was  a  political  power,  that  could  not  be  destroyed, 
or  defeated  in  its  purpose,  or  driven  from  its  mission, 
even  by  the  fierce  and  vindictive  passions  of  civil  war. 
The  warring  States  of  the  South   ceased  their  relations 


with  the  federal  government   and  thfc  < »i l.« 

their  armies  marched  back  and  f « *  1 1 1 1  aci 
their  borders,   but    they,  and  all  the  i 
mained  in  c<  mplete  civil  organization  and  activity  du- 
al] the  great  civil  war. 
\:w  BUed  hundreds  of  bhousai  with 

the  remains  of  h<  i  n,  and   ended.    The  maimed 

and  wounded,  and  the  weary  and  hungry  soldiei  a,  - 

to  their  homes.     There  they  round   their 
• . ernnients,  in   full   organiz  j   to  aid 

them  with  the  protection  of  the  laws,  while  I  net! 

the  duties  and  labors  of  cii  il  life. 

Hot  .!  principle,  or  law,  or  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
governments,  had  been  di 

The  rude  shocks  of  war  had  not  paralyzed  ai 
but  they  had  interrupted  the  government  of  tin*  Unite*! 
states,  in  its  high  powers. 

It  was  not  destroyed.  It  was  indestructible, 
it  had  the  support  <>f  the  honest  affections  of  the  people 
of  all  the  s;ates  for  its  principles,  it  was  the  universal 
belief  of  the  people,  that  they  would  he  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  state  and  Federal  Constitutions  <>f  their 
country,  where  their  liberties  would  he  secure,  that 
banished  all  fear  of  re-union, re-established  their  hop 
and  caused  them  again  t.>  enter  the  house  of  their 
fathers  and  sit  d<>w n  in  peace. 

it  was  our  pi. in  of  government,  with  its  written  con- 
stitution, that  re-established  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
the  future  of  our  country.  They  believed  that,  when 
these  organic  laws  should  again  work  nut  their  benigu 
results,  in  securing  justice  to  all   men.  that  the  losses 

and  SUfferiugS  Of  the  ei\  il    war    would  he    forgotten,  its 

estrangements  ami  tierce  hatreds  would  cease,  and  that 
the  American  people  would  again  he  united  in  their 
forts  t<»  promote  the  prosperity  and  honor  ol  their  be- 
loved country.  This  common  faith  has.  Indeed,  united 
them  in  a  common  brotherhood,  and  no  .meat  question 
is  left  open  that  is  likely  ever  again  to  separate  them. 

[  am  proud  of  the  honor  and  happy  in  the  privile  e  I 
now  enjoy,  of  expressing  to  you  my  ad  mi  rut  ion  and  rev- 
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erence  for  this  grand  embodiment  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  liberty— the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— at 
the  closing  of  the  first  hundred  years  since  its  adoption, 
I  have  been  able  to  present  only  a  very  meagre  outline 
of  this  great  body  of  organic  law,  and  1  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  your  more  careful  study. 

As  you  will  live  under  it  and  enjoy  its  blessings,  it  is  a 
duty,  prompted  by  your  own  highest  temporal  interests, 
and  required  by  your  love  of  your  country,  and  your 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  that  you  should  reprobate  any 
man  who,  having  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution, and,  not  being  absolved  from  that  oath  by  a 
change  of  his  allegiance,  while  its  obligations  rest  upon 
him,  turns  lightly  about  and  refuses  obedience  to  its  in- 
junctions, or  wilfully  violates  its  principles. 

This  University  might  not  have  crowned  this  beauti- 
ful mountain  top  with  the  honors  that  will  never  fade,  it 
might  not  have  sent  out  from  its  schools  the  men  who 
must  take  an  earnest  and  influential  part  in  society, 
church  and  State,  and  in  the  professions  and  industries 
on  which  these  depend,  in  a  material  sense,  had  no  pow- 
er existed  that  could  quell  the  turbulent  passions 
engendered  by  the  civil  war,  except  the  slow  process  of 
time.  But  the  Divine  Being  who  has  always  in  reserve 
some  unseen  power  to  save  men  and  nations  from 
themselves,  and  to  cause  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him,  interposed,  I  think,  this  book  of  the  treasured 
wisdom  and  patriotic  devotion  of  our  fathers  as  a  bene- 
diction to  our  countries,  and  in  its  name  the  quickened 
conscience  of  the  people  and  the  voices  of  the  sovereign 
States  said  to  the  violence  of  war  and  to  the  rancour  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  "  peace,  be  still." 
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Respectfully,  CARTER  BROS. 

COLLIER'S  WHITE  SWAN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET, 


Send  for  a  barrel  and  be  convinced.    Address 

W.  C.  COLLIER, 

STAPLE  AND   FANCY  GROCER, 

NASHVILLE,    TENN". 

For  Comfort,  Pure  Water,  ana  Best  Ventilated  Hotel  in  tlie  Soutli, 

TRY  THE 

STANTON   HOUSE, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Special  rates  to  students  of  "  The  University  of 
the  South, 

Strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 
Free  'Bus. 

J.  C.   DEBBY,  Manager, 


CHARLES  F.  SCOFIELD, 

CONTRACTORS  BUILDER, 


Sewanee,    Tenn. 


Architect  '&  Builber  of  the  Largest  and  Finest 
Residences  in  Scuuanee. 


HP*  Estimates,  plans  aud  specifications  furnishe 
buildings  of  every  description. 

;  <•/  skilled   workincii   and   unrivalled    racilities    for 
executing  fine  work. 


SCOFIELD  &  DANIELS 

SAW  AND  PLANING  MILL, 

SEWANEE.    TENN. 


Rough    and    Dressed    Lumber    of    Every 

Description,  Mouldings,   Ceiling, 

Flooring,   etc. 


;  .'    Manufacturers  of  oak,  ash  and  walnut  furnishings 
ii'uin  designs,  for  churches,  schools  and  residences. 


D.  B.  LOVEMAN  &  CO., 


-THE   LEADING- 


DRY  GOODS  HOUSE 

OF  THE   SOUTH. 


Fine   Dress  Goods,  Silks,    Millinery   and 
Carpets. 


The  Dress  Making  Department  is  famous  for  its  good 
work,  fit  and  correct  styles. 


Mail    Order    Department   doing    a   large  ^business   by 

Mail  and  Express.     Send  for  samples 

and  Catalogue. 


3D.  IB.  XO^IEIMI.^IN"  <5c  GO. 

CHATTANOOGA,    TENN. 


•'•  W,  -    A morn,  If,  i'..  /■  r:    L  GtairoRB,   FVm*. 

The  Cumberland  Real  Estate  and 
Improvement  Company, 

SEWANEE,     :::::::     TENN. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

F,    W '.    S.    Ai;.\«Mh.    M      I).  Uk\.    TBLFAIH    BOMSOH,    D.    D 

IT.    Cl  vmi:i  i:v  ROBT.    L    COLMOM 

Oi  \  lut    F,  >' 


LAND. 

Parties  deniriDg  homes  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau, 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  unrivalled  advantages  of 
scenery,  climate,  society  and  schools,  should  correspond 
with  the  Company,  which  has 

30.000  ACRES  OF  LAND 

lying  between  Sewanee  and  Monteagte,  directly  on  the 
line  of  the  Railroad. 

Villa  Sites,  Town  Lots.  limber  Lands,  Farming  and 
Grazing  Lands, Mineral  Lands.  Lands  for  everybody. 

All  this  land  is  heavily  timbered  and  well  watered.   It 

has  a  gently  rolling  surface  on  top  of  the  plateau,  and 
gged  and  broken  portions  extending  into  tbe  valleys 
ii  is  well  adapted  to  t'niit   culture,  grazing,  market 

gardening,  and  general  farming. 

Their  are  DO  liquor  sahnms  on  the  mountain,  and  the 

kracl  is  convenient  to  tbe  schools  and  churches  ol  v< 
wanee  and  Uonteagle. 

For  furt Imt  Information,  address  the  Becretary  tbe 
Cumberland  Seal  Estate  and  Improvement  Company. 
CHARLES  P.  BCOFIELD,  Secretary. 


Pl^ST  HAJITIONAIi  BAN^ 


NASHVILLE,    TENN. 


CAPITAL   STOCK $1,000,000 

SURPLUS $200,000 


OFFICERS. 

Thos.  Plater,  President.     H.  W.  Granlland,  Cashier. 

J,  P.  Williams,  Viee-Pres.    W.  F.  Bang,  Jr.,  Ast.  Cashier 

G.  M.  Fogg,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


BOARD    OF 
Thomas  Plater, 
Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr., 
Thos.  D.  Fite, 
W.  M.  Duncan, 
John  F.  Fletcher, 
G.  M.  Fogg,  ■ 
T.  W.  Wrenne, 
J.  P.  Williams, 
T.  S.  Marr, 
T.  M.  Steger, 
Geo.  A.  Dazey, 

Geo.  W. 


DIRECTORS. 
H.  W.  Grantland, 
John  C.  Gordon, 
B.  F.  Wilson, 
J.  H.  Yarbrough, 
J.  C.  Warner, 
Chas.  D.  Porter, 
W.  E.  Bang,  Jr., 
S.  L.  Demoyille, 
Henry  Metz, 
John  P.  White, 
M.  J.  O'Shafgnessy, 
Stainback. 


JOHH    I\  ii:k  m  \\.    /'  JOH*    M.   ] 

A.    W.    II  kRRIS,    Cast  ED€  I 

i;.   \\  .  ( foLl  .  (  hairmm,  I  <<  cutin  < 

American  National   f  ank, 

NASHVILLE.     TENN. 

Cash  Capital,    :    :    :    $1,000,000. 

General  Banking  Business    ilransactci). 

COLLECTIONS    A    BPSOIAIiTY. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


!•:.  W.  Cole.  John  M.  Gray.  Johi 

John  M.  Lea.  If.   Burns.  \  .  L.  Kirkman. 

A.    W.   Harris.  J.    A.    PigUO.  W,  O.   Bush. 

John  Woodard.  T.  D.   Craighead.  w.  W.  Berry. 

John  (!.  Houston.  Dr.  1»\   \.  lonng.  Byrd  Douglas*,  Jr. 

J.   Kirkman.  Edgar  Jones.  K.   L.    Weakley. 

T,    \ .  a  tchinson.  I  .   E.   Hillman.  <  len.  w.  11.  Ja 

Win.  Port 


8.   Embrry,   President  G    G.  Phillips,  Cashier. 

Bani^  of  OJinghes^ei^ 

WINCHESTER,    TENN. 


A    i&cncral   Banking  Business    Uransactcb. 


Exchange  bought  anoN sold,     afonej  loaned  on]  eenrity. 

Comity   {Warrants  purchased  at    reasonable  rati  osits  re- 

mbjecf  t<»  cheek   at  -       Good  d.    Bar 

ar<l>  onr  I 
<  office  hour*  from  9  a  m.  !<■  3  ]».  m. 


BUFORD  BROS.  S  JUSTI, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN., 

■ — ■ — DEPOT  FOR 

WIRE  OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ROAD  TOOLS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

Wheelbarrows,  Trucks  and  Tackle  Blocks,  Iron,  Kails 
arid  Hardware. 


The  extent  and  variety  of  our  stock  enables  us  to  till 
orders  promptly  on  the  day  they  are  received. 


T.  J.  Dement.  C.  R.  Baird.  G.  A.  Rossington. 

DEMENT,  BAIRD  &  CO., 

704  MARKET  ST.,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN., 
—WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL — 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Guns,   Pishing    Tackle.      Builders- 
Fine  Hardware  a  Specialty. 
Agents  for  Milburn  Wagons,  Aultman-Taylor  Threshers 
and  Engines,  Woods7  Mowers  and  Reapers. 
I3P  Special  attention  given  to  orders. 


FRANKLIN  HOTEL, 

COWAN,    TENN. 
W.  M.  BOUCHER,  Proprietor. 

This  is  a  new  brick  house,  opposite  the  depot.  Will  be  upen 
day  and  night  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers.  Rates,  $2.00  per 
day.  If  you  want  to  know  how  the  house  is  furnished  and  kept. 
stop  and  see.  W.  M.  BOUCHER,   Proprietor. 


MORRISON  &  WOODARD, 

VTHOLE8ALE  DEALERS  IN 

Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pino  and  Poplar, 


Tin-  [argent  Manufacturers  in  the  Sooth  of 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Yellow  Pine  Flooring 

and  Ceiling,  Poplar  and  Pine 

Weatherboarding. 

Make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Work  in  Ornamental  Stair  Buildi 
Pine  Mantel*,  Counter*,  Shelving,  etc.  Pull  rapply  of  all  kiud 
Moulding*,  Brackets,  Lather  Shingles,  Ac 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
MARKS  &  GREGORY, 

Attorneys  at  Law,      1 

WINCHESTER,     TENN. 

Practice  in  Franklin  and  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  Supreme 
and  r.  S.  Courts  ;it  Nashville. 

Special  attention  given  to  collection*. 


Carter,  Magill  &  Ewing, 

WjtoLEiS£LE  fU^lDW^E, 

Mining,  Manufacturing  and  Building  Supplies. 
I  J    All  orders  receive  prompt  and  oaroful  attention. 
Market  and  Seventh  Su..  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


NASHVILLE  AMERICAN. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Edition. 

A  STRONG  NEWSPAPER,  FULL  OF 
NEWS. 

THE  LEADING  DAILY  OF  THE  STATE. 

Daily  Edition $12  00 

Sunday  omitted 10  00 

Weekly  Edition 1  00 

Address  THE  AMEKICAN, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

R.  B.  LEES, 
DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 


Office,  No.  37  Union  Street. 


T.  A.  SNOW, 

lei  in 

STOVES  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

710  Market  Street, 

Chattanooga,    :    :    :    Tennessee. 

Jewett  Water  Fili<T>.  a  good  line  of  Gasoline  Cook  9 
Line  of  Coal  Oil  and  Gas    CookStoves,  Alaska  Refii 
Rapid  let-  ( 'ream  Freezer.-,  a  good  stock 
Roger  '  Plated  Ware. 

r  ."     Write  tor  price-. 

T.  H.  PAYNE  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Books,  Stationery  and  Wall  Paper, 

Market  St.,  CHATTANOOGA,  TEE  N. 
Bargains  in  cheap  papers.    Samples  Bents  ites  made  tar 

paper  and  hanging,  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

Nashville  Trunk  Factory 

PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

Nashville,    -    -    -    -    Tennessee. 

\  ■;    All  kinds  of  Trunks.  A,c,  at  low  1. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  New  York, 

(§HUI^GH     DECOI^ATO^S, 
CHURCH  FURNISHERS. 


All  Forms  of  Church  Ulorh  'Executed  Prom 
Clerical  Designs. 


Stained  Glass  Windows,  Memorial  Tablets,  Memorial 
Pulpits,  Eagle  Lecterns,  Prayer  Desks,  Marble  Fonts, 
Eerodos  (with  decorated  panels),  Carved  Altars,  Mosaics 
(figure  subjects  a  specialty),  Embroideries,  Dossals, 
Altar  Cloths,  &c. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  of  any  department. 
Any  information  in  reference  to   Church  work  supplied. 

MONUMENTAL  WOEK.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


WEAKLEY    &    WARREN, 

Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 

All  kinds  of  Furniture  m  Mattresses, 

Nos.  10  &  12    North  College  Steeet, 
NASHYILLE,   TEKN". 

A  full  and  complete  assortment  of  Parlor,  Chamber,  Dining- 
Koom,  Library,  Hall  and  Office  Furniture,  and  all  kinds  of  Mat- 
tresses, Bed  Springs,  Pillows,  Comforts,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  Furniture  Trade. 

iy  All  orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 
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WHITTAKER'S, 

'2    ft    :j    BIBLE    HOUSE, 

NEW    YO! 
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i&T  F.WENGER, 


UNDERTAKER 


WINCHESTER, 


Ti.w 


Coffins,  I  'ask  ft  b  and  Metal  lie  Cases  furnished  to  order  by  telegram. 
Bays  b  saw-mill  near  Bewanee,  and  will  till  all  orders  forroogb 
or  dressed  lumber.     For  farther  particulars,  oallon  Chris.  R 
Bewanee,  Tenn. 

ALBERT    B.    TAVEL, 

m  \ntf.\iiti:i:i;   <»l     PIR8T  «  L  UM 

BLAITK    BOOKS, 

Law  Publisher.  Stationer.  Printer  and  Lithographer. 

With  complete  establishment   in  all  branches,  I  am  at  all  times 
prepared  t<>  tarnish  complete  oatfit  tor  Connting-rooms,    Bank 
Offices  of  any  kind.    TELEPHOfl  EG  «■>•">. 

140  UNION  ST.,  NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


CLOTHING! 

BIMBOS  vi;\  \i:i.i;.  WTNOHBSTBR,  ti:\n\.  has  the  beat 

stock  of  Clothing  fur  Gents  and  Boys  in  tin-  county.      Residenten 

visit  Winchester,   boy   their  clothing,   and  return 

Mne  day.      (iivr  him  a  trial,  and  -aw  DUN  - 


&,    Hare  pur  Sliirt 


J    »* 


land  when  they  wear  out  have  new 
I  ones  made  by 

!  McEw8i;s  Sliirt  Factory, 

Nashville,  Term. 


Mail  and  Express  m.  Specialty; 


Phillips  &  ButtorfFManufacturing  Co, 

NASHVILLE  TENN, 


GOOKM 1 MEAT1TO  STOVES, 

Mantels  and  Grates, 

mnuiare,  House  Furnishing  $oo6s, 
Lamp  Goods,  kc.}  &c. 


WF?  Everything  necessary  and    convenient  for  Kitchen,  Dining 
Rwom,  Laundry  and  Dairy. 
OP  Agents  for  Walter's  Tin  Shingle  Roofing, 


j£]V[EjS  pott  <■:  eo„ 


IU.I>H  BUS     «»r 


Theology  and  Literature  of  the  Church,  and  for  leading 


writers  of  the  Church  in  England  and  the  United  Statt 


Text-books  tor  Seminaries,    1'arish   and  church  Requi- 


sites.    Agents  for  the  Cambridge   Bibles,    Bagster  Poly- 


glot   Bibles.     Printers  of  Prayer  Books  and    Hytnnah 


Standard  Editions.     Large  facilities  for  business.    Cata- 


ruea  on  application.     I  i   and    16   /Lstor  Place.  Hew 


York. 


Books  and  Stationery, 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Orders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention. 

Any  book  published  will  be  ^ent  at  the  regular  price,  no  matter 
who  publishes,  a  Ivertises  or  reviews  it. 

WHEELEK  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Nashville  Term. 


Nashville's  Hatters 

o 


GO  "5SSBB^!reNri.'       ^^         </> 

UNDERWEAR,  NECKWEAR. 

GT  Sole  Agents  DTJNLAP'S  CELEBRATED  HATS. 

F.  L.  DAVIES  &  BRO.,~ 

Corner  Cherry  and  Union  Sts., 

Nashville,         -         -  -         Tennessee., 

DEALERS    IX — 

FINE  GOLD*®  SILVER  WATCHES, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVERWARE. 


IW  V\re  make  a, specialty  ot  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  for  Univer- 
sities and  Schools, 
MP  Our  M«»tto  :  Reliable  Goods,   Fair  Dealing,  Hot  lorn  Prices. 





I     II     \l«  l\  I  wi  \  .  B.  0.  RlDABOCI 

J.   H.  McKENNEY  &  CO, 

jora  to  Raker  4  IfcKennei 

M  IN 

MILITARY  HOODS  AND  CADET  EQUIPMENTS. 

Ml  GRIND   $TKEE1 

n.m:  Broads  u  NEW    YORK. 


HATS. 


The  largest  mid  mosl  varied  assortment  of 

HATS,    CAPS  AND   STRAW    GOODS 

constantly  on  hand,  at  tin-  lowest  prices.      We   paj   especial  at 
tention  to  all  Cash  Order*  received.     We  will  make  thebesl 
Lection  possible,  for  the  amount  sent,  and   pwp*y    express  chi 

nil   ;i]|   ailiniMlt>  <•  7iT  tWO  tlollars. 

GlTettS  R  trial. 

WAIN  &  WALKER. 
24  Public  Sqnare,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CHAS.  MITCHELLS 

Pure  Home-Made  Candies 

\  \i.  DIALBB    in 

Halliard    «v    Whitmans    Choeolatei  and   French  Confections, 

French   Fruit  B,  <\  ■  . 

r  ■•  put  np  in  neat  in,  iMi.  :ut.  in.  .".it,  boxes.     Sent  by  express 

•      M.ul. 

138  Union  Street) 

\,i>!i\  ille,  Tenn. 


FAIRMOUNT  COLLEGE, 
A  CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

MONTEAGI.E,  TEN  J!, 

Six  miles  from  the  lt  University  of  the  South/'  on  the  same 
plateau  and  railroad,  and  therefore  with  the  same  health  advaii 
tages. 


PATRONS: 
Rt,   Rev.   Citas.  Todd  Quintard,   T).  T)„ LL.IX 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Gregg,  D.  1). 
Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  G.  Weed,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.  D.,    Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  South . 


School  year  begins  in  March  and  closes  in  December 
This  SchooLhaving  the  same  sessions  and  winter   vacation,   and 
being  under  the  saim  general  influences  as  the  "University  of  the 
South,"  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  the  patrons  of  the  University 
having  daughters  to  educate. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address  the  Principal, 

SILAS  McBEE, 

M  Uitiarle  Tenn, 


Vice-chancellor's  Office.  \ 
University  of  the  Softii.  \ 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  School  at  Fairmount. 
Many  of  our  patrons  whose  sons  were  here  had  daughters  there  at 
the  same  time.  Such  a  pleasant  arrangement  for  brothers  and  sif- 
ters, in  addition  to  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  the  school, 
induces  me  to  give  it  my  most  hearty  commendation. 

TELFAIR  HODGSOJSr, 

Vice-Chancellor. 


ST.    GABRIEL'S    SCHOOL 

PEEKSKILL,     N.    Y. 

\    BOA  KM  \<-  SCHOOL  FOR   fOl   tfG   LAD1  Bfl    \  N  i» 
LITTLK  GIRLS, 

rmlerthf  r»harira  iifTHR  BISTERS  OF  BT.   IfART.     Oelfght- 
fiill.1  and  health tnll j  located  on   the  pant    lianl    of  the    Hudaon. 
N nmlier  «»!'  boarders   limited   t<>  •*<».     Ternin,  F350.00     Bixteenth 
I 'or  Circular*,  etc.,  addrettf 

THE  BISTER   l\   CHARGE 


ST.   MARY'S  SCHOOL. 

352  Poplar  Street,  M  i: M  I'll  is.  TEN  v 

a   BOARDINjG   AND    OAT  SCHOOL    FOR  CURLS,   under  the 
charge  of  THE  BI8TER8  OF  BT.  IIAR1 

Bntaltliabed  1873.     Full  f*taff  of  efficient  teachera.  Special  adran- 
tagen  For  pnpiltj  intending  i<>  teach.     For  circular*,  etc.,  addre*4 

THE  BISTEK  SUPERIOR, 


Episcopal   Theological  (School, 


CAMBRIDGE.     MASS. 


Established  to  provide  ah  advanced  preparation  for 
Holy  Orders,  in  embracing  the  literary  advantages  of 
Cambridge.  More  than  a  hundred  Alumni  are  in  the 
Ministry.  Equipment  complete  and  buildings  beautiftil. 
Roonbs  and  tuition  free,  Hoard  $4  25  per  week  Por 
catalogue  or  information,  iiddress  the  Dean, 

j;i:\ .  GEORGE  ZARRI8KIE  QR  11  .  D,  D. 


The  Columbia  Institute, 


FIFTIETH   YEAR. 


A  Boartii  ana  Day'  School  for  Girls  and  Life 

Chartered   with  full  college  privileges,  is  delightfully 
situated,  in 

COLUMBIA,   TENNESSEE, 

Widely  Celebrated  for  its  Healthful  Climate. 

This  institution  offers,  besides  a  thorough  training  in  the  rudi- 
mentary branches  and  higher  English,  superior  instructions,  in 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  German,  and  French. 

With  a  laboratory  of  well  selected  apparatus,  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  a  museum  unequalled  in  the  South,  the  advantages  for  a 
thorough  education  and  general  culture  are  unusual. 

As  the  moral,  social  and  phvsical  welfare  of  the   pupils  is   con- 
sidered a  sacred  trust;,  the  school  is  governed  on  home  principles. 
For  circulars  address 

GEO.  BECKETT,  Rector. 
C  Rt.  Rev.  C.  T.  Quintard,  1).  U. 
Trustees  <  Rt.  Rev.  H.  N".  Pierce,  D.  D. 

(  Rt.  Rev.  J.  N".  Galleher,  D.  D. 


WILLIAM  HALSEYWOOD, 
ARCHITECT!        Church  arx6  Domestic 


TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

OF    THE 

OUTH. 


ARCHITECT 

Furniture  Decoration  and 
Fittings. 


764  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Most  Popular  Church  Paper. 

ion  circulation,  Feb.  15,  I  M  Feb, 

15,  i  -  r  •  ■    i.  i-;.  8,0  .»  .   Mirohl,  L837, 

12,000;  Julj  I.  1887,  I  L,0  W>;  fi    n    L,  L887, 

100;  0  it   i.  1—7.  16,0  I  I     Not . 
I.   [88'     I  i 


PRESENT    RaTE    OP    MONTHLY    [ffCREASE  OVER  1.000. 


©HE   (^HUI^GH    l^EGOl^D, 

\  Semi  Monthly  Cbrouicle  nf  all  Church  news,   at  home 
and  abroad. 
Ml  copies,  .'ith<*r  single  subscriptions  <«r  clubs,   mailed  t<> 
individual  names. 


l;i:\  .  CHARLES  G.  ADAMS,   EDITOR, 
Assisted  by  n  corpe  of  able  assistants  and  oontribufr 


Available  for  Parish  nsea  so  that  all  the  fa  sonnd 

Church  Paper  and  a  Parish  paper  may   be   had  at  less  <«»~t  than  ■ 
Parish  paper  alone. 


6o  Cents  Sixty   Cents  6o  Cents 

i  year,  in  advance     75  I    if  not  paid  in  advance.   In  i 

to  Parishes,   n. ailed  to  individual    nam.--.  35ct  i  pet  ; 


Published  in  the  week   in  which  occurs  the    lat  and  15th  of 
each  mont  h,  by 

I  Hi;  CHURCH   RECORD    ISSl  CI  ITION, 
9oi  thport,  Conn, 

Send  for   sample   of  paper  and  circulars  of  our 
en  ••  Parish  Paper  Plans." 

fiW*  Igenta  wanted  in  ever^  parish.     A  libera!  com- 
tuission  paid. 
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